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OUR FOREIGN VISITORS. 

AmustnG as many of the accounts of England and the 
English published by our French visitors undoubtedly are, it 
appears to us that rather too much attention is paid to the 
errors into which they are constantly falling, and also that 
these errors are viewed too much in detail and as mere 
absurdities, whereas they also serve to throw a light on the 
capacity and acquirements of those who make them, and are, 
indeed, calculated to give us an idea of France, or rather of 
French journalism, far juster than any which they afford of no 
matter what sphere of English life. If an artist paints a 
portrait which has the disadvantage of not being like the 
original to such an extent that the non-resemblance can be 
proved by mensuration and arithmetic—if, for instance, he 
represents his model with a mouth not of the natural 
size but extending from ear to ear, and with one eye 
instead of two, then we are lednot merely to reject the 
portrait but to inquire how it can have happened that the 
pretended likeness should be so wanting in the very essentials 
of such a production? Some of our French painters, skilful 
draughtsmen and brilliant colourists as they are, have evidently 
been guilty of the slight artistic as well as moral mistake of 
describing what they have not seen, or at least have not 
oked at, From their portrayals of English life and cha- 
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Tacter we learn, not what English life and character look 
like to a Frenchman, but simply what the French journalist 
imagined them to be before coming to London to study them 
and afterwards neglecting to do so, If we want to know what 
the ordinary, clever, unobservant, or rather partially observant, 
but at the same time quick-witted, Frenchman thinks of us, 
we can find that out from the letters of the majority of 
the London correspondents of the French newspapers, but 
we cannot discover that he has learnt anything about us from 
recent experience, Some particular scenes, such as a public 
dinner, the interior of a music-hall, the Haymarket by night, 
and so on, have been well enough described, because described 
from the life ; but every now and then the London correspon- 
dent of a Parisian newspaper speaks of having seen things 
which assuredly never met his eye; and, after a slight 
examination of his performances, it is easy to perceive that 
part of his art consists in never confessing that he is narrating 
at secondhand that which it is charitable to believe can only 
have been communicated to him by some ill-informed and 
more or less malicious friend, We find one correspondent 
stating that the English are a brutally-disposed people, That 
may or may not be the case, An Act for preventing cruelty 
to animals was passed by the English Parliament, and casuists 
are, of course, at liberty to argue that if cruelty were not 
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practised in England there would be no necessity for 
legislating against it. So cock-fighting, bull-baiting, and 
such like sports have been abolished by law in England 
but are still tolerated in France, while bullfights in the 
Spanish style have been actually introduced into the south 
of France quite lately under the sanction and auspices 
of the Imperial Court, Ingenious logicians may form as per- 
verse theories as they please on the basis of the above facts, 
but when we meet with a gentleman who tells us that he saw 
a mountebank kick a woman in the public street, and that no 
one knocked him down, we know that he lies—under a mis- 
take, It is disgraceful enough to our civilisition that drunken 
ruffians should sometimes maltreat women in their houses and 
homes ; but every foreigner who has lived a short time in 
London knows that no such violence could be practised for a 
moment in the presence of lookers-on, and that even men in 
such cases are prevented, by the general sense of justice and 
love of fair play, from being struck at a disadvantage, 
Neither more nor less veracious than the correspondent who 
pretends to have seen a woman kicked down a street by an 
enraged mountebank is that specimen of the same class who 
tells his readers that James Watt, the inventor of the steam- 
engine, lies in the Green Park, adding with much naiveté 
what in itself is indisputably true, that there is no monument, 
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not even a stone, to mark the place. A Russian writer, | plain sewing, and other similar occupations in return for the relief 


who is far from undervaluing the English as a nation, 
M., Ogariff, has in a very pointed, manner called attention 
to the fact that we have honoured Nelson with a con- 
spicuous tomb in Sr, Paul's and excluded Thorwaldeen’s 
statue of Byron from Westminster Abbcy ; that we never 
thought of the death of Prince Caraccioli (to say nothing of 
Lady Hamilton) in connection with the victor of Trafalgar ; 
but that we could not on any account forget the matrimonial 
infidelities of the author of “ Childe Harold,” 


Watt in the Green Park and asserting that there is no record 
of his life and work in Westminster Abbey, we have nothing 
to argue about, and can only ask what manner of men those 
are who come among us having eyes and seeing not, and, 
what is still more extraordinary, not having eyes and yet 
seeing what no one else—simply in a physical sense—can 
possibly perceive, 

The truth is, however, that those writers who see women 
kicked by men in the streets of London and who discover 
graves in the Green Park have often the art of communi- 
cating their impressions and inventions in a picturesque and 
amusing style, and it is, possibly, for those qualifications that 
they have been sent by the Parisian editors to describe a people 
of whose life and history they are profoundly ignorant, On 
the occasion of the Palais de l'Industrie of 1855 being opened, 
we remember one of these writers mentioning in an article 
about things in general that the directors of the principal 
journals had held a consultation as to whether learned 
“ specialists ” or ignorant but lively “generalists,” in the shape 


of feuilletonists be loyed to explain the marvels of h 2 
pt ea ekeaiyiny Soe Be Ceapioy= P | during the hot season, which will close about the middle of Sep- 


the exhibition, and that the preference had been eceorded to 
the latter, It was thought that the scientific men would bore 
the subscribers, whereas the habitual writers on afiairs of the 
day, if they did not instruct them, or even if they misin- 


Here, at least, | 
is matter for argument; but when we find a gentleman burying | 


| Commander-in-Chief of the whole army. 


afforded them. : 

The committee in their report say, “ There is no change to report 
in the state of the town, sive that continued increase of destitution 
which must needs accompany the continued absence of employment. 
The additions to the fund this week amount to about £130, the 
greater part of which is contributed by distant subscribers. With 


tives in full employ in the town, local donations have nearly ceased.’ 

At Stockport the pauperism amoants to 6 per cent of the popula- 
tion, and it is greatly feared that even with the ass’stance of the local 
charities and the relief committee the funds will prove insutlicient to 
provide for the increasing demands. 


It is surely needless to multiply the terrible statistics of suffering | 


which, unassociated with crime or even with noisy demonstration, 
should find in answer to its plea a sympathe‘ic response throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 


Joretgn Intelligence, 


= 
FRANCE. | : f : 

The Mexican expedition is still the main subject of interest in 

Paris. Our old enemy, the Marquis de Boissy, made it the occasion 


in the Senate to attack England, and to charge her with perfidy in | 
withdrawing from the Convention, and to point her out as stall the 


bitter enemy of France. The force to be sent to Mexico wul be 
upwards of 20.000 men, and General Forey is appointed the 
The General is an old and 
experienced soldier. His corps, or rather his division, was the first 
engaged in Italy in 1859, and the victory of Montebello, dne chiefly 
to his skilful disposition, was rewarded by the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour and a seat in the Senate. The reimforcements 
about to be sent out consist of the Ist and 3rd Regiments of Zonaves 
(from Algeria), the 18th, 61st, 62nd, and 99th Regiments of the Line, 
the seventh battalion of Foot Chasseurs, three companies of Evginecrs, 


' and four batteries of Artillery (twenty-four guns)—in all nineteen 


battalions of foot, numbering, including the Artillery and Engineers, 
about 22,000 men. The Paris papers affirm that at the date of the 
last despatches from Mexico Geueral Lorencez was encamped in the 
province of Puebla, and would be able to maintain himself there 


tember. In consequence of this information, the journals add that 
it is possible the dispatch of reinforeements may be delayed so that 


_ they should not reach Vera Cruz before October, in order that the | 


formed them, were at least sure not to tire them to death, | 


engaging correspondents to write letters in connection with | 


the exhibiticn now open in South Kensington, Though for the 
most part they treat only of such social matters as any man 
with a certain amount of intelligence and without prejudice 


or conceit might make himself acquainted with in afew weeks, | 


they show themselves even on these subjects anything but 
“snecialists,” and, provided they can make their articles suf- 
ficiently astonishing and sufficiently ludicrous to excite and 
amuse the ignorant badands of Paris, they care not whether 
what they relate be truthful, or even probable, 

Between these journalistic articles and the papers on England 
which appear from time to time in the Rerue des Deus Mendes 
there is all the difference which exists between folly and reason 
and between falseness and veracity, 


THE COTTON FAMINE. 


With every fresh report from America comes a verification of the 
terrible news which involves hundreds of our English working men 
and women in that terrible heartsickness which comes from hope 
deferred and threatening to be ever unrealised. 

The cotton bales—many of which have first been used as breast- 
works and fortifications at the various points where the Confederate 
forces have made a stand—are everywhere fired to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the enemy. So that gigantic trade, which 
had grown to be representative of our national prosperity, is sud- 
denly paralysed; the great mills of Lancashire are silent or hum 
only at intervals of labour; and the army of operatives are left to 
wait on, suffering with an heroic patience which has seldom been 
surpassed in the world’s history. 

The dread “cotton famine” has threatened to become a bread 
famine a'so; even during the busy time of the day the sufferers 
may be seen sadly going through the streets; crowds of 
anxious fathers and sorrowing mothers throng the  sonp- 
kitchens or the places where bread is distributed; men who 
have dignified labour, and whom labour in return has dig- 
nited, become noble paupers, looking forward anxiously to 
the time when relief may come. Throughout all, the whole 
mass of workpeople seems influenced by the leaven of these 
rizht-thinking, patient, clear-headed men, and no anxiety has been 
produced by even the popular clamour which so often seeks relief for 
suffering in violent reproaches or muttered discontent. These men 
and women of Lancashire deserve well of their country, for they are 
a great example of what may be expected of the true English spirit. 
‘The distress which leaves them still looking wistfully (but uttering 
no ery) for help should be a national mattee too. Much has been 
done already by the large subscriptions to the fund, but there has 
not yet been a truly universal recognition of the claim of these our 
countrymen and their wives and children to our deep individual 
sympathy. This is an age of sensations—sensation novels, sensation 
cramas, sensational amusements of all kinds, many of them perni- 
cious, most of them unworthy; but, God knows, here is real, 
genuine sensation enough if we would but look at it—a host of 
men representing the bone and sinew of the country~—a great com- 
pany of women representing its maternity, its sympathy, its tender- 
ness, its moral life-blood—a countless array of children representing 
its future, all ready to perish, and quietly waiting for help against 
what was an inevitable consequence of no fault or shorteoming of 
theirs. Here is a sight for seeing which, ifevery spectator paid but 
the price of a half hour's dawdling indifference to the last entertain- 
‘eent, men, women, and children might be saved, hopes revived, and 
p tience be rewarded by the arrival of those Indian crops to which 
the eyes of all Europe seem to tarn for a supp 

Every exertion is being made by the various 
charitable committees, and by the millowners themselves, to ulleviate 
the distress ; but it is already assuming proportions which will, it is 
to be feared, exceed the still limited means. While the Government 
and the country consult and deliberate—consult wisely and delibe- 
rate judiciously—the people starve. The future of the cotton supply 
allows a reasonable time for decision ; the peril of the cotton-workers 
is imminent. At Blackburn there are 9500 people out of work, 
1000 of whom are partially employed (from three to six days a week) 
by the poor-law guardians, at the rate of a shilling a day. The 
returns of the relieving-officers at the union show that last week 
11,193 persons liad been relieved, 4064 of whom were ablebodied. 
‘There are 18,000 people receiving temporary relief, either from the 
committee or the board of guardians, and the relief fand has been 
increased, £2200 remaining in the hands of the committee. At 
’reston 10,810 have received out-door relief, 1512 of the number 
being employed in excavating oa the moor or breaking stones. Mean- 
while the offices in Lancaster-read are crowded with young women 
and girls, almost totally destitute. For these it is proposed, in order 
to keep them from the dreadful alternatives which seem to be often 
inevitable on their wandering the streets houseless and wretched, 
to open a large room where they may be provided with knitting, 
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new troops might escape the summer heats. Other accounts, 
however, state that the French had fallen back to Orizaba, to await 
instructions from home. 


It is quite evident that the same principle has been observed in | Liberals and Reactionists—the French supporting the latter. 


The French Chamber have passed all the clauses of the Budget, 
with the exception of that imposing a tax upon carriages. It was 
rejected, on a division, by 73 voting for the tax, and 173 against it. 
It is said that when the result was known the members betrayed 
some slarm at the independence they had shown, and it is thought 
they will be asked to reconsider their vote. 


ITALY 
The King has received a deputation from the Chamber of Deputies 
bearing the address recently voted. His Majesty stated that he 
willingly accepted the address, and shaied the sentiments of the 
Chamber, He also expressed a wish that the different political 
parties should become reconciled. 
The Turin papers state that a plot had been formed by a band of 
marauders, chiefly composed of foreigners—who, it is said, have 


lately been infesting the neighbourhood of Turin—to lay hands on | 


an “exalted personage’ (the King), who, it is well known, in his 
sporting and other pursuits, frequently ventures out alone, in town 
and country, with greater rashness than is consistent either wich 
his personal safety or with that of the country. The scheme was, 


| however, known in time to the police, and defeated. The conspiracy 
| is thought to have its head among the reactionists at Rome. 


At the time of the Brescia arrests the Italian Government 


temporarily prohibited the further organisation of the National 


Rifle Association. The prohibition has now, it is stated, been 
removed. Not only that, but three of the Ministry, Ratazzi him- 
self among them, have had their names enrolled in the numbers 
of the society. This mark of Ministerial confidence in the society 
of which Garibaldi is vice-president is probably intended to con- 
ciliate the General, and will no doubt have the effect of winning 
some popular favour, of which, beyond all question, the Ratazzi 
Cabinet stands in need. 

A Florence paper has just published some documents, to the 
authenticity of which it pledges its reputation, and which, if 


| authentic, convict the present Pope of having acted with singular 


duplicity in 1850 as regards the Italian people and their then rulers. 
According to these documents the Pope demanded that every vestige 
of constitutionalism should be withdrawn from their subjec!s by the 
Italian Sovereigns, and declared that no ruler was bound by any 
oath he had sworn to his people. The statement made by the 
Florentine paper is worthy cf some attention, and, if not disproved, 
is likely to remain a heavy charge on the memory and fame of the 
present Pontiff. 

It is asserted that a company has been formed, consisting of 
English and Italian capitalists, for the cultivation of cotton on a 
large scale in the southern Italian provinces. 


ELECTORAL HESSE. 

The Electoral Hesse difficulty may at last be regarded as settled. 
A new Ministry has been formed, and the Elector bas sanctioned 
the restoration, not merely of the Constitution of 1831, bat likewise 
of the electoral law of 1849. This is very satisfactory ; but perhaps 
scarcely less pleasing to the inhabitants of Hesse Cussel will be the 
announcement that the Elector is about to leave his dominions upon 


a journey. 
RUSSIA AND POLAND. 

Incendiarism still prevails, not only ut St. Petersburg, but in 
other cities of Russia, Advices from Odessa state that on the 
nights between the 5th and 8th inst. various large conflagrations 
took place. Storehouses of grain and other produce were destroyed, 
and great consternation prevailed. These fires are attributed to 
political motives, and supposed to be caused by the secret societies 
that do not think the Imperial Government is advancing rapidly 
enough in the path of reform. The governors of provinces are 
authorised to declare martial law against incendiaries, and to sentence 
them without appeal tothe Emperor. A special decree empowers 


them to punish with sentence of death any person or persons found | 


guilty of murder, pillage, or attempt to destroy the crops. The 
Government has clesed all the military Sanday-scliools, on account 
of their having “ inculeated seditious principles.” 

Attempts having been made to induce the troops to break their 
oath of allegiance, the admission of strangers to the barracks is 
prohibited. 


Advices have been received at Berlin from St. Petersburg which | 


say —“ A financial crisis has commenced in the Rassian capital in 
consequence of the late corfiagrations, Several manufacturers have 
declared themselves insolvent, and the greater part of the insurance 
companies are in the same state. Desolation reigns in the city. The 
Emperor shows great courage and energy. he report that fires 
have broken out at Moscow is confirmed.” 

The oflice of the Military Governor of Warsaw has been closed. 
Passports for foreign countries will be issued by the Government 
Commissioner for the Affairs of the Interior. The forms will in 
future be drawn up in Pohsh instead of in Russian, 
granting civil rights to the Jews has been published. 


GREECE, 

According to the Athenian journals the new Greek Ministry have 
issued a proclamation stating their determination to govern the 
country in conformity with the Constitution, and announcing that, 
by the King's command, they will bring before the Chambers, con- 
veked in an extraordinary Session, a Dill for organising the National 


There had been a battle between the | 


_ telegram states that some of the country people who were brought 


the praiseworthy exception of the continued contributions of opera- | in to defend the city against the Turks have only occupied the 


Guard, and one for securing in the most effectual manner the fis 


exercise of electoral rights. 
WALLACHIA. 


Belgrade still continues in a disturbed condition. Martial Jay has 
been proclaimed there, and several persons have been shot. \ 


selves as plunderers and robbers. The Ottoman Government ag 


recalled the Governor of the citadel of Belgrade, has ordered that 
hostilities should be stopped, and has directed that a searchin. 
inquiry should be made into the facts out of which the conflict arose 
The special commissioners appointed by the Turkish Government 
to inquire into the late dista:bances at Belgrade have reached that 
city. ‘Ihe Prince of Servia, it is said. has demanded the evacuation 
of all the fortresses —a demand not likely to be complied with unlesy 
backed by some of the great Powers. : 

M. Catargi, the President of the Council of Ministers for Wallachia 
was assassinated on Friday week as he was leaving the Chamber of 
Deputies at Bucharest. The cause was not known, nor the assassin 
discovered. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


On the 6th a severe fight took place between the hostile nayal 
forces before Memphis, which ended in the defeat of the Contede. 
rates, and the subsequent surrender of Memphis to the Federal com. 
mander. As a counterpoise to these continued losses on the Missis. 
sippi the Confederates are again making head in Tennessee and 
Kentucky. General Smith was said to be marching on Nashville 
with a large force, which gathered strength as it advanced ; and the 
Kentuckians were making preparations to afford aid to the force 
which was expected to reach the northern limits of their State! 
Before Richmond General M‘Clellan was nearly at a standstill, ani 
his movements appeared paralysed ; while the Confederates have, as 
far as we can judge from the Northern accounts, gained another yic- 
tory over the enemy in the Shenandoah Valley. The Federals, it would 
seem, emboldened by the arrival of General Fremont and his 
force at Harrisonburg, heedlessly pursued the retreating force 
of General Jackson, and fell into an ambuscade and sutlered 
severely. The Federals being reinforecd again pursued, whey 
General Jackson made a grand dash against General Shield’s 
advance, which was hurrying to General Fremont’s assistane, and 
compelled him, with great loss, to fall back on the main body, 
Fremont estimates his own loss at 125 killed and 500 wounded, 
including many valuable officers. General Jackson then quietly 
resumed his retreat, burning the bridges in his rear; and has 
made good his retreat from the Valley of the Shenandoah, though 
closely pursued by Generals Banks, Shields, and Fremont, and 
has escaped over the Blue Ridge Mountains en route to Rich- 


mond; and all the accounts agree in stating that the Con. 
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federates are determined to make a stand at Richmond. The 
Federals had cecupied James Island, near Charleston, under the 
protection of the gun-boats. At Charleston the Confederates are 
reported to have been reinforced with 80,000 men from Beauregard’s 
army; and the Federal Commodore was awaiting reinforcements 
before venturing to attack it. 

General Halleck reports officially that General Beauregard, with 
the main body of the Confederate army of the South-West, has 
retreated upon Okolano, as originally reported. He has lost from 
20,000 to 30,000 men by death, capture, desertion, and other 
casualties. He still commands a force of from 80,000 to 90,000 men. 
it is reported that he has dispatched a portion of his force to the 
aid of General Kirby Smith at Knoxville, in Tennessee, and that 
Nashville is in danger. 

Telegraph news from Augusta, dated June 7, reports Governor 
Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, killed in Nashville by a man nancd 
Gen. Brown, who in turn had been killed. The same despatch says 
that General Butler has been killed in New Orleans, but adds that 
the report wants confirmation. Vicksburg papers state that 
De Sota, Mississippi, has been destroyed by the Federal fleet, avd 
adds, “but three little buildings now mark the spot which once 
gloried in the title of a city.” The same report adds that tlie 
Federal gun-boats shelled the town of Grand Gulph, and their 
transports landed a number of troops, who pillaged and sacked the 
town of everything they could lay their hands upon. 

It is reported that 80,000 bales of cotton have been burnt in the 
neighbourhood of Memphis. An application has been made to ship 
6000 bales from Memphis. 

The Secretary of the Navy has sent a letter to Congress suggesting 
the establishment of a navy-yard in the valley of the Mississippi for 
constructing iron-plated ships. 


IRELAND. 

THE SPECIAL, COMMISSION.—The Irish special commission, which closed 
its labours at Limerick on Wednesday week, was opened at Clonmel on the fol- 
lowing Fri tay, when the grand jury found true bills against Thomas Bohan, for 
firing at Colonel Knox ; and against Thomas Halloran, for the murder of M. 
Thiebault. Bohan was then put upon his trial, when his counsel urged 
several technical objections, which were overruled by the Judges. One of 
them was that a material witness was absent in England, but the trial had 
hardly begun when the witness walked into court. The trial resulted in a 
verdict of “ Not guilty,” an alibi having been proved. The court then pi0- 
ceeded to the trial of Halloran, which also resulted in a verdict of * Not 
guilty.” Walsh, the second man concerned in the murder of Mr. 
Fitzgerald, has given himeelf up to the police, 

PROGRESS OF TELEGRAPHY.—A plan for the better detection and pre- 
vention of crime in Ireland has been laid, within the last few days, before 
the Irish Executive. It is proposed to connect the police barracks of Jreland 
by telegraphic wires, thereby enabling the constabulary to encircle any dis- 
trict where a crime is committed the moment information reaches then. 
Agrarian and other offences are generally perpetrated by strangers hired 
from a distance, who at present have time to escape back to their own dis- 
tricts before they can be intercepted by the polica, hence the necessity of a 
rapid communication between the police barracks. For this purpose 
mounted constabulary are kept at present at a cost of about £40,000 per 
annum, whose services, it is assumed, might be dispensed with by the sub- 
stitution of telegraphic wire, which can be laid at a very small expense com- 
pared with that incurred for the horse police, 


—— 
SCOTLAND. 


THE MOORS AND FoREsTSs.—Much anxiety was felt during the last 
fortnight in regard to the state of grouse and other game, owing tu tie 
almost continuous rains and the prevalence of hail showers and cold winds. 
Since Saturday week, however, gamekeepers and watchers have Leen ont on 
the greater part of the moors of Perthshire, and all reports agree in stating 
th t the grouse have not suffered nearly to the extent which was generally 
anticipated. On the extensive shooting-grounds of Breadalbune the early- 
hatched broods of grouse have suffered but little injury; but the nests newly 
hatched appear to be weakly, On the range extending from Cricfl to 
Argyle-hire, where last season upwards of five thousand brace of grouse were 
killed, the accounts are also encouraging. On the north hills of Strathallan 
and the moors stretching to the soutn-west end of the county the reports 
are as favourable as could be expected after the incessant rains. ‘Lhe young 


| broods of pheatants, which are the most tender of all the game sp: cies, 


appear to have suffered most from the cold rains, fur in a good many cases 
nuinbers of the birds have been found dead. Partridges are plentiful in all 
the districts of the shire, and, as the broods were hatehed earlier than usual, 
the birds are now able to withstand unsettled weather. In the forests of 
Atholl, Breadalbane, and Gle hartney, fawning has commenced ; and this 
season, a5 well as last year, an unusual number of the deer have had twins; 
but acontinuance of unsettled weather would soon prove injurious to the 
young fawns, 


THE PROVINCES, 

TERRIBLE EXPLOSION Av BIRMINGUAM.—Birmingham was the scene 
of a frightful explosion on Saturday list, by which nine persons at least have 
lost their lives and a large number t cen so sever ly injured that some of them 
cannot recover, The explosien took place in a percussion-cap manufactory 
belonging to Messra, Walker, and situated in Graham-street. Nothing 
is known as to the cause of the explosion, It occurred at a time when 
the workpeeple were all on the premises waiting for the payment of their 
Woges, and thus the number of sufferers was largely increascd. Two of the 
Messrs, Walker were d, The building was completely destreyed, and 
the adjoining property very much injured. ‘The scene after nightfall, when 
efforts were being made to extricate those buricd beneath the ruins, is 
deveribed as most impressive. 

THE MIDDLE-LEVEL INUNDATION.—The troubles of the Middle-Level 
Commissioners may now be considered almo-t at an end, as che dam bas been 
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~ sched so as to arrest the tidal waters ; and, that effected, the repai* D FORT: 
*f ie aks of the drain and the drainage of the 7000 acres of inundated RenEy THE SPITHEAD ; FORTS. 5 
jand will soon be accomplished. Not only have the spaces between the walls |, VERY one, according to predilection, has of late been either 
ene dams ben filled up, bas = serge bank a cr learae oo been formed sacerens or —— by the discussion of the respective merits of forts, 

oe nst its seaward face, so as to protect 1t rom the utmost influence of the | iron ships, and ordnance. Every dz d | i 
thal ‘titers. So extensive is this bank that it affords a broad footway across | the conclusions arrived at. fn, these siete then fines 
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ot arsine tide will fa’l harmlessly. The efficiency of the work has been zie Halo oP mamaria ige ota eyed of sage 
1 : 0 ies of defence, or that the 
eeuny DISCLOSURES AT. SHEFFIELD.—Further proceedings Government should have determined to continue the suspension of the 
hone been taken in connection with the recent cemetery disclosures at erection of the forts at Spithead intended’ for the defence of Ports- 
"" On Monday the Rev. J. Livesey, Incumbent of St. Philip's, was mouth harbour. Bat whether these works should ever be completed 
h having given a false certificate of the burial of a diss cted | or not, the plan upon which they are designed—as exhibited in the 
body sent from cr donpr pti g foc in deer oe met ngrnetneg td accompanying diagram, which we copy from one of Captain Coles’s 
still uninterred wh pamphlets on the subject—cannot fail of being interesting. The 
va a oe ban see the magistrates held a brief consultation, and then calculations of ranges, Xe , which we have appended to the Engraving 
announced their determination to commit Mr. Livesey for trial, but admitted | are those given by Captain Coles ; but subsequent experiments have 
him to bail in £1000, half that amount being accepted from two responsible | done much to modify the gallant Captain’s calculations, although 
sureties, and his own recognisances being taken for the rest. He was loudly | they may not have materially affected the grounds upon which he 
hooted by a large and those who think with him found their arguments in favour of 


chbis f k is also about to institute an inquiry into the conduct Peepeat rp Lear 
The Area er ard, the cexton, has likewise hee oe miltad for trial floating iron-batteries in preference to fixed fortifications ; and, skould 


of the magistrates, bail being allowed—the prisoner's own recognisances in their views ultimately prove correct, the public may have reason to 
£200 and two sureties of £100 each. congratulate themselves on the temporary at least, if not final, 
Hop INTELLIGENCE.—Maidstone + The past week has not been favour- abandonment of the works at Spithead. It would, however, be un- 
able for the growth of the bine. ‘Although the wind has not been so high, | wise to decide one way or other until certain questions involved in 
the want of sun and the continued showery weather are much against the | the matter are at all events nearer a solution than at present. 


veak bine, on which jumpers abound in many places. Sussex : The reports ‘ ‘ ee % 
Hes the several districts in this county present little variation from those oe pel Sai of importance to be determined the most pro 


in Kent. late unkindly weather has told considerably on the appearance F A 
of Peri g atk in many’ places has now a yellow och the nrounds | _ 1+ The range and power of artillery, whether rifled or smooth-bore, 
are still very free from vermin, and a return of warm sunny weather would the experiments made on the Warrior target at Shoeburyness in 
ho doubt revive the prospects of the growers. Worcester: The accounts | April last having shown that armour plates, as at present con- 
received of these plantations are not so fayourable as could be wished; the | structed, are not impervious to shot thrown by guns of sufficient 


ro ntinues very unsettled and cold which keeps the bine backward, : . oe Willi O 
wae ita yellow and weakly appearance. There is a good deal of calibre. It will be remembered that Sir William Armstrong's 300- 


id alo Biveny of the grounds, which, on account of the season getting so pounder gun, then a smooth-bore, threw a shot at a longer range 
eateunest, beginning to cause some uneasiness with regard to the Ot than that calculated by Captain Coles and completely smashed the 
crop. strong Warrior target. At the same time it is proper to mention 


that it is asserted that the gun it r 
force of the extra charge of powder employed ; though this, too, has 
been denied. ; 

2. The possibility of building ships capable of carrying armour 
and guns of such weight as to be able to cope with forts constructed 
of stone and coated with iron plates, it being plausibly argued that 
there is a limit to the former, while there 1s none as to the resisting 
power of the latter. 

3. The possibility of bringing the guns of a stationary fort to bear 
with sutlicient accuracy and rapidity to check the advance of floating- 
batteries. The ubiquity of the latter description of battery, it is 
argued, gives it a double advautage—it can choose its own point and 
moment of attack, and is, moreover, more difficult to hit than a fixed 
object. Probably the result of the discussion may be that, for the 
defence of a place like Portsmouth, a combination of fixed forts and 
movable batteries will prove to be the best. This idea, at least, 
seems to commend itself to commonsense minds, looking at the 
matter unbiassed by prejudices one way or the other, and without 
entering upon the consideration of the nice technical engineering 
details which have formed such prominent features in the discussion 
of this question of coast defence. 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S SHOW IN 
BATTERSEA PARK. 

Aartcutrure has come to town, bringing its tools and products 
and choice breeds from stall and stable to the great encampment 
which has inclosed and roofed one of our metropolitan parks ; and 
once again, as in the days of the patriarchs, the world finds its 
“Jeading agriculturists”” under booths and tents. On Monday the 
travelled kine, the porsers and comely sheep, the steeds and draught- 
horses from every district of Britain, entered the gates where 
honours awaited these true “ producing classes” that should cer- 
tainly be at the same time reckoned as “consumers.” On Tuesday, 
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te: urse to ke steered by encmies’ shi running in. This course (N.W. by W.4N.) leads into Spithead at all times of the tide. 

The on ed p rageoninowirg os space within which the largest ioe coud hips can at any time of the tide lie and manceuvre without risk of their cides being penetrated, except throngh the portholes, by shot from the 

: ae BC DE peggalaene enemies’ ships in position directing a cencentrated fire upon the dockyard within a distance of 800 yards. The circle of 10,000 yards radius shows the greatest range as yet attained. ‘ 
The solid black dots indicate the sites of the five forts proposed to be erected, and the works for several of which have already been commenced. The circles surrounding them mark a radius of 1000 yards, beyond which distance 


“he fire from the forts would have no effect upon the sides of iron-cased ships. 


PLAN OF THE PROPOSED FORTS AT SPITIHEAD, 


by a novel regulation of the society, members were admitted by free | The show is, perhaps, equal to any of its predecessors, if not supe- | requisites, with so small an admixture of miscellaneous, household, 
tickets and non-members by payment of one sovereign, to enjo the | rior to all, and has an advantage in being the first to which foreign | or other wares not purely agricultural. Among reaping-machines 
very earliest inspection of the fivin perfections, and, more advan- stock has been admitted. There are about 500 exhibitors, of whom | (of course, with Burgess and Key, Cranston “ Wood,” Cuthbert, and 
tageous than all, to witness the adjudication of honours to the animals | some 60 are foreign, and an aggregate of 1986 entries, of which 183 | the trustees of W. Crosskill, in their well-earned high position) we 
“now for the first time exhibited,” im every variety of posture and of | are of foreign stock. Of the 1803 British entries, 682 are cattle, 285 did chance to light upon Ransome and Sims’ “ Victorian” reaper, 
action in the judges’ prize ring. And on Thursday the public were | horses, 642 sheep, and 194 pigs. Of the foreign entries, 108 are | and Samuelson’s reaper of somewhat similar form, in both of which 
offered that much-desired boon, a pleasant five-shilling day, for com- | cattle, two are Logie dyrs is 9 Pig e boar), and the od are — ' pashan Ljprer toe = Pag aged 9 pr Blak ane | _ em ve 
fortably paci b ic charms | ‘Turning to the ri rom the entrance, we pass the long line o ors yin merican invention 0 stone 

y pacing the greensward, surrounded by all bucolic ¢ outer chodaiog doveted to the seeds, models, and miscellaneous and Co., exhibited by Childe Brothers; which, it is affirmed, will 


and rarities ; for admiring a beauteous prize heifer or a prancing a fi . ; 
thoroughbred, without Conting and Fampling the widespread articles, traverse an airy open space, in which a whole army of chairs | cut, gather in bunches, take a band of straw from the bunch, tie up 


elegance of our day. This was succeeded by half-crown days, and | is ect in rank and file for the repose of wearied sightseers, and, cross- | the sheaf, and tuck in the ends of the band, all by the unassisted 
next week the price will be lowered tu the million-inviting shilling. | ing over & bridge, enter the always interesting department of ma- | automatic mechanism of the machine. Only a portion of the 
Meanwhile that department of the show which tells of tilled fields, | chinery in motion. Passing around the sheds, in which many busy | apparatus has arrived in the yard, but a practical testing is promised 
mown meadows, and reaped harvests, of humming thrashing-barns, | steam-engines drive the thrashing-machines of Ashby, Gibbons, during the coming harvest. Howards of Bedford have a very fine 
and the multifarious rustic labours of the steam engine, on Monday | Hornsby, Garrett, Clayton and Shuttleworth, Barrett and Exall, stand of implements ; so has Fowler ; and Ransome and Sims’ and 
opened its long lines of machinery, implements, vehicles, and fences | Tuxford, Maggs and Hindley, and many other noted makers; Garrett’s stands are a great addition to the attractions of the yard, 
to a fair muster of visitors. ‘The site of the showyard is not a | viewing the varied and extensive apparatus of Messrs. Ransomes these two firms having happily returned after two years’ absence 
black, fuliginous district of gas-houses, wharves, and works; but | and Sims, all in rapid operation, the noisy bone-crushing machinery from the society's meetings. Bentall’s implements and machines 
the visitor arriving from the south at Victoria or Battersea of the trustees of W. Crosskill, the wonderful brick. making appa- | are much missed ; but they are to be found at Kensington, and will 
station, or from the north, crossing the Chelsea Suspension Bridge, | ratus of Clayton and Co., Richmond and Chandler's collection appear in the society's sheds next year. 

or old Battersea Bridge, or from the east, gliding up the Thames by of chaffcutters, and a great number of other makers’ mills, _On Monday Prince Napoleon, accompanied by a numerous suite, 
one of the swift steam-boats, finds on the south bank of the broad | pumps, and mechanical assistants on the farm and in the feed- visited the exhibition, and was received by Lord Portman, the pre- 
river, past the black waterside buildings and fleets of dull coal- | ing-house, we discern but few positively novel inventions, though | sident, various members of the council, Mr. Fisher Hobbs and other 
harges, a beautiful park of green lawns and shrubberies, and gay | numerous minor improvements are pointed out by manufacturers stewards, and the honorary director, Mr. Brandreth Gibbs. The 
floral borders—a miniature English Bois-de-Boulogne. Here the in the machines and engines which have long ago earned their | Prince of Wales vi-ited the show on Tuesday, and minutely inspected 
well-known hoarding, the roofs of canvas, and the gates where the | fame. One of the special features of the show consists in the | the various animals and implements ‘shown, the horses especi 
society has “its exits and its entrances,” greet the eye ; and the | namber of traction or locomotive engines for ordinary roads, for | attracting his Royal Highness’s attention. 

cheery flags from poles and gables hint of international brother- | these travelling engines are becoming “a fact,” and many are ——_—— 

hood in red, white, and blue. Thirty acres, you are told, are | being worked throughout the country—dragging the heavy thrash- THE INTERNATIONAL Doo SHOW. — The dog show opened at the 
occupied by this inclosure, of somewhat irregular shape; that ing- machine and straw-elevator, or acting as “ feeders of goods | Agricultural Hall, Islington, on Monday, drew together a very large and 
portion next the entrance being appropriated to implements, traffic to railways. A great variety of arrangements for this purpose | fashionable concourse of visitors, among whom we observed the Earl cf 
and the further and larger half to live stock. Turning to the left | are shown, all of which merit the careful observation of those who cee Duke of Beaufort, the Duke of Sutherland, Lord Sefton, 
after entering, past the council and secretary’s rooms, the booth | would understand this great step now made in the adaptation of Ne canta as uae: We ae Pomesend gridyees orm rec 
for ices and light refreshment, the very conspicuous and valuable tent | steam power to the wants of the isolated farmer. Of steam culture | jrdges are considered, on the whole, en Trenance baat ripen had 
of the “interpreter,” and the still more necessary and appreciated | itself the public had a fine exemplification in the fields at Farningham | such cases, some exhibitors seem to think that their ‘particular favon nt 
saloons for dining, we find a horseshoe-shaped inclosure of three | on Thursday and Friday, when these important inventions were | have been overlooked. The Duke of Beaufort’s pack of foxhounds att 

and a half acres, surrounded by 150 separate boxes, wherein are | exhibited in operation. ; pase eset aes" A silver cup, value £10 103., has becu_ awarded to his 
securely and snugly stabled the entire horses and hunters; and It is impossible for us to name the principal objects among the See nana t for has gee gaan sage of gl Two remarkably 
within this space is the large “ring” in which they are exercised | immense assortments of articles filling one mile and three-quarters | winchilsea. Thee cases Siieal Fox Bea ee Eee 
and adjudicated upon in the public presence. We cannot now of wide shedding. But never before has the ssl sa eg together | pulling down the decr ; they were highly commended by the fine Bo 
attempt to do anything like ju.tce to the cattle show in detail. | upwards of five thousand pieces of farm mechanism and farm ! show of dogs of all descriptions is coustdered to be very superior, / 
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THE ARAB COURIER. 


In this age of locomotion, when it has 
become proverbial that it is cheaper to 
ride than to waste shoeleather in walking, 
we have Jost all experience of those feats 
of pedestrianism which so often moved 
the attention of our fathers. Now and 
then there appears a paragraph in the 
newspapers relating how some old lady 
his walked from Land’s End to London 
to see something or somebody, or how, in 
some distant country, a brave and mus- 
calar Englishman has “accomplished the 
whole distance on foot,” in default of 
obtaining a horse or any other means of 
conveyance; but these reports are few 
and far between. 

Of course there are still professional 
oar telgg who are rivals of Captain 

relay, and, as those gentlemen are 
always ready to engage in a spirited con- 
test, and, moreover, as_importations of 
strength and activity, in the shape of 
American Indians and others, are eagerly 
sought for, it may be suggested that a 
visit of Ben Saidan to this country would 
stimulate the sporting world and lend an 
additional impetus to pedestrianism. Ben 
Saidan is no other than that famous 
Arab guide who did so much service as 
spy and courier to the French troops in 
Algeria some years ago. Not only is his 

wer of walking long distances almost 
Torond belief, but he has also attained 
@ reputation for tact and intelligence 
which is perhaps more to his advantage. 
When the troops were on the march he 
generally preceded them, walking, as is 
his custom, with the short bludgeon he 
carries placed at the back of his neck, in 
the way represented in our Engraving. 
If the cavalry by a sudden gallop passed 
him on the road he would come up with 
them when they stopped or slackened 
their pace, and resume his place at the 
head of the' column. 

The indefatigable guide became a com- 
plete terror to the people of Ouled Aissa 
at the time of their insurrection. Neither 
march, countermarch, nor ambuscade 
escaped the subtle observation of Ben 
Saidan, and it may be said that he con- 
tributed not a little to their eventual sub- 
mission. Unlike most of his countrymen, 
he cares nothing for a horse, having fre- 
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quently refused to ride when one 
was offered him. ‘I mount a horse!” 
he exclaimed on one occasion, “Am I 


not my own horse? All tired as I am, I 
will be bound to travel sixty leagues 
more quickly than any one riding the 
best horse in the country.’ And, indeed, 
this was scarcely boasting, for in forty- 
eight hours he completed the whole dis- 
tance between Messad and Tugguart. It 
was near this latter city, at an oasis where 
he had stopped, that he was taken prisoner 
and confined in the most secure place 
within the walls; but he managed to escape, it is said, by means 
of a young girl who inclosed a key in a cake of Arab bread. In the 
domestic character Ben Saidan seems to have been singularly 
unhappy, although he has been married several times, and any 
sickness or misfortune which befalls him he attributes to poison or 
an evil influence connected with his once having cut off the nose of 
one of his wives who had been unfaithful to him. 


THE KIRCEESIAN SUBJECTS OF RUSSIA. 
Tux powerful and numerous tribes of the Kirgees, Kirghises, or 
Kirguises, as the name is variously written, occupy the northern 


whom the country is now 0 

In physiognomy, and, indeed, Pa etre 
physical conformation, the Kirgees 
resemble the Mongols, but they speak a 
language which bears a close affinity to 
the Turkish. Whilst their eastern and 
southern neighbours profess Buddhism 
the Kirgees themselves follow the faith 
of Islam. The population of the Kir. 
geesian territory, amounting to several 
millions, is divided into three classes or 
tribes, known as the Great, the Middle, 


and the Little Horde. (Our Illus. 
tration presents individual types of 
these several classes or hordes), 


Formerly all were tributary to the Chinese 
or to the Khan of Khokand, but about a 
century ago the Middle and Little Hordes 
placed themselves under the protectorate 
of Russia; and in the year 1819 the Great 
Horde formally withdrew its allegiance 
from the Chinese and acknowledged the 
dominion of the Czars. The Kirgees 
however, must be regarded only in a very 
limited sense as Russian subjects; they 
are in reality quite independent. Their 
chiefs merely observe the semblance of 
obedience, whilst, by their predatory habits, 
they harass the Russians on the frontier, 
along which it has been found necessary 
to construct a line of forts to hold the 
Kirgees in check. Their nomadic mode 
of life, together with the vast extent of 
their territory, and the impenetrable 
mountain recesses which screen them 
from pursuit, all render their complete 
subjugation hopeless, unless a very power- 
ful military force could be brought to act 
against them. 

Among the Kirgees, as among the 
Bedouins, religion is an affair of very 
subordinate importance. The prescribed 
prayers of Islam are repeated daily in a 
large hall, or under a tent, and frequently 
the khan or chief officiates as priest. 
When engaged in worship the people take 
off their pointed caps and put on turbans: 
the turban being regarded as the crown 
of Islam. 

Tn this part of Tartary Russia seems 
less intent on gaining ascendancy than 
in the Caucasus and in the direction of 
China. The reason is that the country 
of the Kirgees offers no great temptations; 
for the produce of the steppe is compara- 
tively of little value whilst it remains 
so inaccessible as it now is. Modern 
ingenuity has, however, discovered the 
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part of independent Tartary. The country which these people 
inhabit, or, more properly speaking, which they traverse in their 
continuous nomadic wanderings, is a vast steppe or desert, extending 
from the Volga to the Irtish, and from the Ural Mountain chain and 
the River Tobol to the Ala-Tau and Sirdirya. This wide expanse of 
territory consists partly of barren, sandy plains, like the great 
deserts of Syria and North Africa, and partly of verdant prairies, 
overgrown with high grass and brushwood. There are no forests, 


few large rivers or lakes, and mountains rise only on the boundaries | Cracow (near to which the place is situated) by means of a 


of the country. Here and there the ruins of towns and villages 
tell of early civilisation and record the past existence of a 
race of inhabitants essentially different from the wild hordes by 


means of surmounting obstacles which 
oppose the intercourse of nations; 
and probably ere the lapse of two 
centuries railways extending from the 
Wolga, across the Steppes of Central 
Asia, will carry to those secluded regions 
the civilisation of the West. That the 
Steppe is capable of receiving civilisation 
is evident from the remains of the towns 
and villages already alluded to. The 
great problem which at present engages the attention of Russian 
statesmen is the conquest of North-eastern Asia for the advance- 
ment of human civilisation. For the attainment of this object the 
emancipation of the serfs must be a great step in advance. 


THE CHURCH IN THE SALT MINES OF WIELIC2KA. 


To reach the mines of Wieliczka it is necessary to proceed from 

“rooz,” 
or little cart drawn by four horses, who will whirl you over the 
ground ata most terrible rate, not without some danger to life or 
limb. The road itself, however, is a fine one and the surroundi: g 


RUSSIAN TARTARS, 


aris ificent, composed, as it is, of immense valleys, through 
country Vistula vinta in serpentine curves, while in the back- 
whic #1 rise the splendid mountains of Tabra, crowned by the snow- 
i ridges of the Carpathians, where immense boulders of rock are 
vest .d with grey moss. Wieliczka is of but little importance except 
ry salt mines, which are the richest and most ancient in Europe, 
Lag vend attributing their discovery to St. Cunégonde, wife 
oe as, King of Poland. It appears that, towards the thir- 
: ith century, the monks of the Convent of Tyniéc had 
pera da large trade in connection with these mines, but it 
= not until the reign of Casimir the Great that they were 
¥ warly worked. The principal seams of salt run from east to 
Oe and, although the mines already reach to an extraordinary 
depth, their extent 1s at present unknown. It takes about three 


the mine formerly caused terrible 
obviated by scientific improvements. 

Having visited the hall of Pieskowa-skala, the traveller reaches 
by a spiral staircase the church of St. Antoine, which was constructed 
about 1690, The miners, who are fervent Catholics, assemble here 
every day to hear mass; here may be seen new and really sublime 
wonders, for all the details of this marvellous underground building 
are carved in salt. The architecture is massy, and the columns, 
with their ornamented capitals, are peculiar in their style and archi- 
tectural character, while several statues of the kings of Poland and 
of recambent knights decorate the aisles. 


acciden‘s, but these are now 


A discovery is said to have just been made at Marseilles of the | as Englishmen. No doubt amongst these there are many people of | 


ru'ns of a Greek circus. 
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hours to reach the bottom, and during an entire day only a small 
portion of this enormous subterranean town can be visited, It is 
said, indeed, that to inspect the whole of the galleries now opened 
would require nearly a month’s leisure. 


They are all Poles, and appear to be perfectly contented with their 
occupation, which seems far from unhealthy, although the inhabitants 
of these cavernous regions live there, with 400 horses, as though 


they had for ever renounced the occupations of the upper world. | 


To overcome the abuses of several noblemen, the aucient laws 
forbid, under pain of death, that any stranger should enter 
these mines, although in the present ¢ there is no diffi- 
culty in obtaining admission accompanied the guides. Before 
descending the voyageur puts ona large white cloak and signs hig 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 191. 
PVOREIGN INVASION. 

Every night the lobby of the House of Commons is besieged by 
foreigners. Representatives of all the nations of the babbling earth 
nightly make their appearance. French, Dutch, Belgians, Prussians, 
Austrians, Bavarians, Russians, Poles, Hungarians, Spaniards, 
Italians, Greeks, Turks, Parsees, Hindoos, Haytians, we ourselves 
have seen amongst the crowd. One Hindoo gentleman is a constant 
attendant in the foreign gallery, and his gorgeous turban glittering 
in the gaslight forms quite a conspicuous object. _Parsees, in their 
curious pasteboard hats, come down occasionally in groups, whilst 
the representatives of the European nations are almost as numerous 


great celebrity if we did but know them. But the House of 


; ly a nth’s More than one thousand | 
workmen, with their families, live by their labour in these mines. | 
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name ina book. The descent commences witha flight of stone steps, 
unless it be preferred to reach the first galleries by means of a rope. 
The long western gallery leads to a very fine chamber, know as the 
Hall ot Ursula, which is of immense height, and contains hundreds 

sparkling crystals depending from its roof. To gain the 


| Michalowich Hail it is necessary to descend stairs cut in the salt 


itself, and, on arriving at the bottom, at a signal from the guide, fires 
composed of faggots are lighted by the miners, who thus illuminate as 
if by magic this wonderful scene, the grandeur of which it 
would be difficult to convey by any mere description. A bridge, 
crossing an abyss 270ft. deep, conducts to the Rosetta Hall. In this 
part of the mine there is an extensive lake, some 500ft. long, which 
is crossed by a boat that in its passage appears to glide over a thick 
andinky stream. The gas which sometimes collects in this part of 


ed CMS ait 
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| Commons authorities are very impartial; no fuss is made with any 
one here—Princes, Barons, Counts, eminent statesmen, men of 
great wealth and position in their own country, have no 
more homage paid to them than the merchant or the 
artisan. They mingle with the crowd; they sidle up to the 
doorkeeper and present their cards; and if there is room they are 
admitted, and if there is no room they quietly retire and we 
again lost in the press. Occasionally, however, we discover a notatle 
man. 

For example, some nights ago a tall, greyheaded old gentleman, 
somewhat bent with age, but of exceedingly amiable countenance, 
was pointed out to us as the celebrated Genevan Dr. Daubigné, the 
historian of the Reformation. His work, it will be remembered, 
though the fame of it is somewhat dimmed now, created a vast 
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sensation in Germany, France, America, and England when it first 
appeared. Him Mr. Arthur Kinnaird introduced to the House. 

Last week M. Garnier Pages entered the lobby in company with 
Mr. Cobden. M. Garnier Pages, our readers will recollect, was very 
conspicuous in the French Revolutions of 1830 and 1848. He 
organised the barricades in the St. Avoye Quartier in the former 
yéar. He became a member of the Chamber of Deputies. He 
afterwards, in 1818, was one of the Provisional Government with 
Lamartine. M. Garnier Pag?s is tall, thin, and somewhat stooping, 
as we might expect when we reflect what a burden he has borne; 
but he seemed to be as active and vivacious as ever. 
two revolutions, this gentleman was worth looking at. 

Here, then, are two celebrities. On Thursday night (last week) 
we had a fourth of a very different character to both these—to wit, 
Baron Stieglitz, the great Petersburg banker, who is said to be the 
richest man in the world—richer, rumour will have it, than any 
individual Rothschild—though, of course, not so wealthy as the 
Rothschild firm combined. A gentleman who knows him well 
told a friend of ours that the annual income of this man is over 
half 2 million. A very unassuming man apparently is the Baron, 
and this, we are told, is his character—a quiet, unostentatious, 
unassuming man. He walked about the lobby with Mr. Millar, of 
Leith, a merchant who has a large establishment in Russia, and has 
lived in St. Petersburg many years. Baron Stieglitz is very much 
respected in St. Petersburg, as he deserves to be if rumour is correct 
as to his character, for he is said to be not only unassuming but 
very kind, generous, and charitable. With the Emperor of All the 
Russias he is a great favourite. 

On Monday another celebrity marched into the lobby—the Prince 
Napoleon, with Count Flahault and suite. They were received in 
form by Lord Charles Russell and conducted into the foreign gallery. 

PATERFAMILIAS, 
We look upon Lord Palmerston as something more than “the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government.” He is, so to speak, an 


ancient father with all his boys around him. Sometimes the good | 


old father goes off to sleep, leaving his boys to do the work ; and not 
unfrequently these boys get into trouble—get fighting and quarrel- 
ing with other boys, as high-spirited lads are wont todo—whereupon 
the good father has to wake up, interpose, and set matters right. 
Sometimes his boys are clearly wrong, and then he quietly lets them 
know that he thinks so by giving up the cause of quarrel. At other 
times he sees at once that they are right, and then it is really a sight 
to see him rise and lay about him amongst their opponents. 
Watson Taylor case our good Paterfamilias clearly saw that his boys 
had gone too far—had used irritating words and overstated their 
case —and when he arose he did all but acknowledge this ; and whilst 
he adhered to their side in the main, he spoke conciliatory words to 
their opponents, and sent them away pleased and happy. But, on 
Friday night last week, when his Foreign Under Secretary—a rather 
high-spirited imprudent youth, who very often lets his tongue get 
him into trouble—got into a row with an Irish lad named Maguire, 
who is also very voluble of speech, and can say nasty things at times, 
our Paterfamilias flew at the Irish boy with great determination,and 


Party) 


made him release the Under Secretary and cry “ Peccavi ! 


: A QUARREL. 

It was a very pretty quarrel that between Mr, Maguire and Mr. 
Layard, and a lively and acceptable episode in this dull Session. The 
case was this: Mr. Maguire, in his speech upon the suppression in 
Turkey of the British Star, a newspaper written in Greek, and belong- 
ing toa Greek merchant m London, had insinuated that it was at 
the instigation of Mr. Layard that this paper was suppressed, and 
that he got it suppressed because it faithfully exposed the hollowness 
of Turkish finance, the interests of which Mr. Layard, as a share- 
holder in the Ottoman Bank, has a direct interest in maintaining 
In short, Mr. Maguire more than hinted that Mr. Layard had used his 
influence as a Government official to “ rig’’ the market to enable him 
to put money in his purse. Now, this was avery grave charge—a very 
heavy charge, indeed—aund one which no Government official could 
without loss of character allow to pass unnoticed; and it was not 
turprising that Mr. Layard was irritated by the accusation 
or that he should give expression to his anger in strong 
terms. But our Under Secretary went a step too far, and used 
unparliamentary language. His words were these—‘I will not 
condescend to deny such a charge,/rom such a man ;” and these last 
four words were clearly unparliamentary, and directly contrary to 
a well-known ancient order of the House, date June 23. 1626, which 
provides that “nothing offensive is to be spoken.” Upon hearing 
these words Mr. Scully jumped up “ to order,’ and demanded “that 
these words be taken down;”’ and we suppose this would have been 
done, but at the critical moment Mr. Disraeli rose, and after bim 
Lord Palmerston. The Conservative chief did not do much to allay 


the heat, but rather increased it by his tauntings of the Under | 


Secretary, but the noble Lord went to the root of the matter, and, 

_ like a good father, threw his broad shield over the Under Secretary. 
“It was not,” said the noble Lord in substance, “my honourable 
friend that first offended, but you, Mr. Maguire, hurling a heavy and 
grievous charge against my honourable friend, which you ought at 
once to retract.” 
once cried peccavi and recalled the accusation; and, Mr. Layard 
having retracted the offensive words, Paterfamilias sank down again 
into a comfortable sleep, and the debate went on. 


TAKING DOWN WoRDS. 

What does this phrase mean? What happens when words are 
taken down? There seems to be some awful mystery about this 
motion to take down words? Were words ever really taken down, 
and, if they were, what was the result? Questions like these we 
have often heard, jut we have found few that could give a satis- 
factory answer. The answer is, however, very simple. If a member 
use words supposed to be offensive, it is competent to any member 
to move that “the words be taken down ;” and, if this be carried, 
these words form a sort of indictment against the honourable 
member, and he is at once ordered to withdraw whilst the House 
takes them into consideration, to determine whether they are 
offensive, pater ied and contrary to order or not. If the Homes 
decide that, they are disorderly, the member is called in and ordered 


to retract them. If the decision be that they are not disorderly, the | 


member is told so and the proceedings go on. If after decision of 
the House that the words were offensive, the member who had used 
them were to refuse to retract, he would be taken into custody ; but 
nothing of this sort has occurred in our time. There are, however, 
cases in the books to the point. In 1810 a Mr. Fuller was ordered, 
“for his offensive words and disorderly conduct, to be taken into the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms.” 


Jmperial JOarliament, 
FRIDA ¥, sUNR 20. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


This being the anniversary of her Majesty’s accession to the throne, the 
House of Lords did not sit. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
MEDIATION IN AMERICA. 

On the order of the day for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. Lindsay, 
who had a notice on the paper that he would call attention to our relations 
with America, eaid he would postpone his motion until the 11th of July. 

THE CASE OF TUE “ BRITISH STAR.” 

Mr. MAGUILKE drew attention to the official announcement made by Earl 
Teussell to a M. Zenos, the proprietor of a journal called the British Star, 
and complained that instructions had been given to the English postmaster 
at Constantinople to return all copies of that journal which might come 


into his hands. The hon, gentleman dwelt upon what he considered the 
xrievances inflicted upon M. Zenos, and stated that the canses to which that 
ge itleman imputed those grievances were that he had inserted m his paper 
urictures upon the firancial condition of Turkey and the conue-tion of Mr. 
Layard with the Ottoman Bank. The recent loan to Turkey had been putted 


on ‘he Treasury bench, and, were it not for the hiyh personal honour of the 
* enters of her Majvsty’s Government, it might have been gaid that they 
bid “rigged” the market for the Sultan, 


As the hero of | 


In that | 


Whereupon Mr. Maguire, after this shaking, at | 


Mr. LAYARD repudiated with some warmth the insinuations of the hon, 
member for Dungarvan, and said that he was sure the House would not 
expect him to condescend to answer in detail ‘ such charges coming from 
such a man.” 

Mr. V. SCULLY here moved that the words of Mr. Layard be taken down by 
the clerk at the table, on the ground that they were unparliamentary. 

Mr. LAYARD declined to retract the offensive expression. 

Mr. DISRAELI and Lord PALMERSTON commented upon what had passed, 

| and recommended that Mr. Layard (who they admitted had received con- 


siderable provocation) should withdraw the particular observation to which | 


exception had been taken, 
Mr. LAYARD, having expressed A 
had used words which had given umbrage to the House, proceeded to say 


to be opened at Constantinople, under English management, but that com- 
plaint had been made that the journal of M. Zenos circulated articles cal- 
culated to be subversive of order and to lead to revolution, Under these 
circumstances her Majesty’s Government had directed that it should no 
longer be transmitted through the English post. With regard to the charge 
of having puffed the financial state of Turkey, he had said nothing on that 
| subject which he was not prepared to adhere to. 
Mr. BRIGHT thought that the Foreign Office 1 
ness towards M. Zenos, whose only object in establishing his journal was to 
enlighten his Greek countrymen it the Hast as to English thought, practice, 
literature, and government. 
After some further discussion the motion was withdrawn. 


MONDAY, JUNE 23, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THE QUEEN'S BENCH PRISON BILL. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, on moving the first reading of the Removal of 
the Queen’s Prison Bill, explained that the object of the measure was to close 
the Queen’s Bench Prison. The site on which that prison stood was worth 
between £200,000 and £360,000, and would be no mean acquisition ; in 
addition to which between £3000 and £4000 a year, the sum now expended 
for maintaining the prison, would be saved to the nation. Owing to the 
| provisions of the recently-passed Bankruptcy Act, imprisonments for debt 
| were now so few that Whitecross-street Prison would more than suffice for the 

reception of frandulent debtors. If the bill passed, the site might possibly be 
| dedicated to the purposes of St. Thomas's Hospital. 

The bill was read a first time. 

| The Jurisdiction in Homicides Bill was read a second time, Lord De Grey 
| having briefly explained its object. 
| 


had acted with great harsh- 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE NATIONAL DEFENCES, ; 
Sir G. C. LEWIS, in a Committee of the whole House on fortification and 
works, moved the following resolution :—“ That, towards providing a further 
sum for defraying the expenses of the construction of works for the defence 
of the Royal dockyards and arsena! and of the ports of Dover and Portland, 
and for’ the creation of a central arsenal, a sum not exceeding 
£1,200,000 be charged upon the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom, and that the commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury be 
anthorised and empowered to raise the said sum by annuities for a 
| term not exceeding thirty yeirs; and that such annuities shall be 

charged upon and be payable out of the said Consolidated Fund.” The right 
hon. Baronet observed that measures of national defence necessarily partook 
of the character of an insurance, and such measures might be quite proper, 
although subsequent information might prove that the precaution in which 
they had their origin was unnecessary. The right hon. gentleman, after 
expressing his belief that our armaments had not attained any extravagant 
dimensions, and after having stated a variety of details in reference to the 
number of men, of guns, and of other elements of our military power, 
passed to a consideration of the special question of fortifications. The 
total cost of all the works of this description which had already been 
constructed, or for which the Government had actually entered 
into contracts, was £3,385,000; and the estimated charge for completing our 
present plan of fortifications was £6,700,000, Immediately after the naval 
action in America in which the Merrimac had been engaged the House had 
expressed a wish that the works at Spithead should be suspended ; and the 
Government bad yielded to that wish, and had determined on not renewing 
the consideration of that subject until the spring of next year. But they did 
not therefore think it desirable that the progress of all our proposed new 
fortifications should be arrested; and, as those undertakings had already 
| received the sanction of Parliament, he trusted that the House would not 
| by their vote upon the present occasion give the enemies of constitutional 

government any excuse for saying that the conduct of the principal legisla- 

tive assembly in the world had been marked by inconsistency and vacillation, 

Mr. OSBORNE moved, as an amendment to the resolution, the omission of 
all the words after * that,” in order to add the following words :—‘* Consider- 
ing the changes and improvements now in progress affecting the science of 
attack and defence, it is not at present expedient to proceed with the con- 
struction of the proposed forts on the shoals at Spithead, or the additional 
defences at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Dover, recommended by the Com- 
missioners appointed to consider the defences of the United Kingdom ; 
aud that in any general system of national defence, this House is of 

| opinion that the Navy should be regarded as the arm on which the country 
must mainly depend.” The hon. gentleman said he entirely agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet that works of national defence were matters of national 
insurance; but he believed that the ‘Royal Marine Insurance Office” 
afforded the best element of security to this country; and if the House 
should be of that opinion they would, no doubt, be prepared to adopt 
his amendment. He entirely dissented from the statement of the right 
| hon. gentleman that * increased efficiency” translated into good Treasury 
English meant nothing more than ‘increased expenditure.” But his 
special duty upon that occasion was to oppose the construction of the pro- 
posed fortifications at various points of our coast. The hon. gentleman then 
| proceeded at considerable length to argue against those works, founding his 
| objections to them on their indefinite but necessarily enormous cost, on the 
very questionable character of thcir advantage to this country, and on the 
impossibility of our manning them even it they were completed. The 
number of men required to garrison them would amount altogether to 
95,000; and we could never expect to have an army available for such a 
service. The command of the Channel was our real security ; we were not 
to aseume that it would be lost ; and if we shou!d cease to retain it, no forts 
could materially help to place us beyond the reach of foreign invasion. 

‘The debate was continued by Sir F. Smith, Mr. H. A. Bruce, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Mr. Bentinck, Sir Morton Peto, and other members, 

Lord PALMERSTON said the House of Commons had deliberately 
sanctioned the proposition of the Government two years ago that the 
sum required for fortifications should be raised by terminable annuities, 
and he hoped the House would not revoke that consent. ‘The Govern- 
ment were prepared to abide by the recommendation which they had 
then made, and they considered they were justified in doing so, because 
fortifications like those which it was intended to raise were permanent 
improvements upon the freehold, similar tu those which a private individual 
might make upon his estate, and a portion of which ought in justice to be 
borne by those who come after him. The real question for consideration 
| was, whether they should or should not proceed with those defences, which 
competent persons had declared to be necessary for the protection of 
our dockyards and arsenals, He denied that, in providing the means of 


Power. With respect to France, he had always been of opinion that the 
true policy to be observed was to put ourselves on terms of equality with 
that g eat nation. So long as England and France were on terms of perfect 
equality, nothing could disturb their friendship; and he was happy to say 
that the two Governments were at this moment on the most cordial, inti- 
mate, and friendly terms. He hoped the House, for its own character, would 
not stultify itself by repudiating the policy which it had sanctioned two 
years ago by so large a majority. 

Mr. DISRAELI complained of the inconsistency and vacillation of the 
Government upon this great scheme. What had been its origin? A paper 
had been laid before the House in which the cost was estimated at 
£11,500,000. Lord Palmerston had stated it at £9,000,000 ; the then Secretary 
for War reduced it to £5,000,000; and the present Secretary stated it at 
£6,500,000, Yet Lord Palmerston had talked of the inconsistency and vacil- 
lation of the House. 


not by taxation, but by loan. Under the circumstances, however, ube great 
point was to get the bill (to be founded upon the resolution) into Committee, 
when the whole scheme could be discussed in detail, snd he thought it would 
be, therefore, better that the amendment should not be preseed. 

After a reply by Mr. OSBORNE, who said he should not press his amend- 
ment, the original resolution was agreed to. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
NEW ZEALAND, 
The Duk: of NEWCASTLE, in moving the second reading of the New 
| Zealand Bill, stated that its cbject was to remedy the defects in a previous 
Act, which it bad been found did not fully invest the provincial Assembly 
| with the intended powers. , 

Earl GREY thought that it was desirable to subject to some revision that 
portion of the New Zealand constitution which gave the colonists self-govern- 
ment and yet imposed upon the mother country the respouribility of settling 
their internal disturban: es, 

After some di-cussion the b‘ll was read a second time, 

NIGHT-POACHING, 

Lord BERNLKS asked whether the Government were prepared to introduce 
Uhis Session a mcasure to cuppress the evils of night-poaching ? 

Farl GRANVILLE replicd in the negative, aud added that he did not think 
it dt sirable tha: the police should be employed as assissantsin the preservation 
cf geome, 


24, 


his regret that, in the heat of debate, he | 


that the Turkish Government had with great liberality allowed a post-office | 


| 
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The Earl of DERBY said he regretted to hear that the Government had 
arrived at that decision. The question did not merely involve the presor. 
vation of game, but was clearly connected with the increase of crime in the 
rural districts. 

Lords Malmesbury and Delamere concurred in the views expressed by Lord 
Derby, and Lord Granville having intimated that he would not oppose an y 


| bill introduced for the suppressi»n of night-poaching, Lord Berners brought 


national defence, the country intended to give offence to a neighbouring | 


He considered that the Government were entering | 
upon a new and dangerous career in raising funds for a large expenditure, | 


in a bill accordingly. 


HOUS= OF COMMONS. 
CHURCH RATES. 

Mr. SOTMERON-ESTCOURT submitted the following resolution :—« That 
the law relating to church rates may be beneficially settled by combining in 
one measure provisions for each of the following objects:—(1) To enable 
vestries specially summoned, and in which owners shall have a vote hy 
proxy, to transfer from occupiers to owners so much of their liability ay 
regards the repair of their parish church and churchyard ; and to make 
such special rate, if voted by a majority, recoverable by the same process as 
a rate of repairs of highways; (2) to repeal the existing legal process for 
enforcing a compulsory church rate ; and (3) to give facilities for collecting 
a voluntary rate.” The right hon. gentl.man observed that he was sincerely 
anxious to settle this much-vexed question, as he was persuaded that it couii 
not remain longer in its present state, The proposition which he now made 
was a step in the same direction as the resolution which the House had 
sanctioned six weeks ago. 

Mr. HODGKINSON moved, in substitution of the first paragraph, an 
amendment to the effect that the levy of a rate or rent in respect of the 
appropriated portion of seats in churches should be authorised, but in such 
a manner that no appropriation of seats in any church should be made to a 
greater extent than now actually exists. 

Mr. HEYGATE also moved the following amendment in lieu of the resol 
tion of Mr. Estcourt :—“ That, in order to effect a satisfactory settlement of 
the law relating to church rates, it is expedient in the first place to transfer 
their direct charge, together with all powers of imposing the same, from the 
owners to the occupiers of property.” 

The discussion was continued by Sir George Grey, Mr. Disraeli, Lord 
Robert Cecil, Lord Henley, and Mr. Dillwyn, and ultimately the motion and 
amendments were severally withdrawn. 

THE GALWAY CONTRACT. 

Lord DUNKELLIN called attention to the position in which the Atlanti: 
Royal Mail Company is placed by the delay of the Government to return an 
answer to the memorial of the company sent in to the Treasury so far back 
as the 24th of April. He insisted that the company had a reasonable 
prospect of fulfilling any engagement they might enter into. 

Lord PALMERSTON promised that an answer should be given at tlic 
earliest moment. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
INNS OF COURT BILL. 


The sitting was taken up witn the discussion of the Inns of Court Govern. 
ment Bill, the second reading of which was moved by Sir G. Bowyer. He 
objected to the irresponsible power of the Benchers to deal with the cases of 
barristers against whom charges were made, and complained gencrally of 
the manner in which the funds of the Inns of Court were administered. 

Mr. COLLIER, and several other members of the legal profession opposed 
the bill and defended the privileges of the Inns of Court. 

Mr. D, SEYMOUR, whose case was alluded to by Sir G. Bowyer as one of 
the arguments for passing the bill, entered into a statement of the manner 
in which he had ben dealt with by the Benchers, and justified his conduct 
in regard to several of the charges which had been made against him. 

Mr. BOVILL replied to him, and stated what were the charges mide 
against the hon. gentleman. He upheld the course which the Benchers had 
taken in the case, and plainly said that Mr. Seymour had only been created 
Queen’s counsel in a political crisis, having before been refused the office of 
serjeant-at-law. 

Sir G. GREY thought it necessary to deny that the dignity of (ueen's 
counsel had been conferred on Mr. Seymour in a political crisis, and, after 
some further discussion, the bill was negatived without a division, 


THURSDAY, JUNE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

NEW MEMBER, 

Lord Charles Hugh Clifford, of Chudleigh, took the oaths and his seat. 
The Publie-houses (Scotland) Amendment Bill, and the Leases, Xc., by 
Incumbents Restriction Act Amendment Bill, were read a third time and 


26. 


NATIONAL DEFENCES. 

The Earl of AIRLIE moved for certain returns relative to the expenses of 
the country upon the national defences up to the 31st of March last, specify- 
ing the form in which he wished those returns to be made. The noble Hurl 
entered into a lengthened statement, the tendency of which appeared to be 
adverse to many of the works of fortification going on, and in favour of iron 
plated ships as the best means of defence. 

After some observations from Earl de Grey and Ripon and the Duke of 
Somerset in defence of the Government as regarded the construction of the 
new fortifications, and from Lord Grey in disparagement of the forts and 
in favour of iron-plated v_ssels in lieu of them, the motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
TRANSFER OF LAND BILL (LORDS.) 
The House went into Committee on this bill, which, after some dis 
cussion and several amendments, was agreed to. 


FUNERAL OF EARL CANNING. 


LorpCannine was buried at Westminster Abbey on Saturday last. 
The funeral was not public; indeed, in many respects, it might have 
been considered too private for one who was followed to the grave 
by-so many of those whose rank, public services, position, and cha- 
racter, gave them the first place inthe empire. There was a con- 
siderable crowd assembled round the doors. A sunburnt, greyheaded 
man, who pressed to the gate and was not allowed toenter, exclaimed, 
“T would give all I have to see it! I served under him; and no 
better man hes inside these walls.” 

Soon after eleven o'clock the funeral cortége passed down Victoria- 
street to the western cloisters. A long array of carriages followed 
those which contained the chief mourners, the relatives and persoval 
friends of the deceased. About half-past eleven o'clock the 
door of the western cloister opened, and the head of the funeral 
proce:sion entered; at the same time the organ pealed forth 
the solemn strains which Croft has given to the words, 
“T am the resurrection and the life,” and the white-robed 
boys of the choir chanted in unison with the clergyman the chords, 
to which the feet of those in the precession kept measured tread. 
The beadsmen, or those who receive as the last remnant of monastical 
beneficence the alms of the abbey, led the way in their gowns—old, 
whitehaired veterans tottering to the grave, with many-barred 
ribbons, &c., ig, tech by their younger fellow-almsmen. After the 
choir came the Dean’ and Chapter of Westminster, next a stand of 
waving black plumes borne on the head of one of the funeral servants. 
The coffin, covered with the pall, on which was emblazoned an Earl's 
coronet and the arms of the deceased, with the motto “Ne cede 
malis, sed contra,’ was carried on men’s shoulders up the aisle, 
and at its foot appeared the Marquis of Clanricarde, who, as 
brother-in-law of the noble dead, followed as chief mourner ; 
then, two by two, came the mourners— Lord Dunkellin, Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, Mr. Henry Bentinck, the Earl of Harewood, the Earl 
of Cork, Mr, Beaumont, the Duke of Hamilton, Lord De Tabley, 
Lord Harris, Earl Somers, the Duke of Argyll, Sir Charles Wood, 
Sir George Grey, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cardwell, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, the Duke of Somerset, Lord Lyveden, Lord Ashburton, 
Earl De Grey and Ripon, Earl Grey, Mr. T. Baring, the Bishop of 
Oxford, and a long procession of other members of the Government, 
asraciates, and friends of the deceased, servants under his adminis- 
tration, admirers of his public character or private virtues. We could 
not undertake to say whoacted as mourners in that solemn procession, 
but all eyes were turned on Lord Palmerston in the midst of the sad 
train, and few could see unmoved the marks of grief upon his face. 
Conspicuous even in that array of illustrious men walked Lord 
Clyde, supporting on his arm the bowed frame of the gallant Outram, 
What a page in our history these men's names recall, what lives 
passed in the service of their country, what seenes in the last great 


| fight which they fought under him whom they were now following 


tothe grave! Bat as the eye rested on the massive frame and iron 
brows of Sir John Lawrence— undistinguished, except by himself, in 
that throng—one was tempted to exclaim, “ Let not an honoured 
grave be all that England gives to her greatest sons; let us 
not fellow the cofli.s of our illustrious dead with unavailing 


regrets !"’ There were many besides who bore their part 
in tbat year of trial, which concentrated the genius and 
endurance of centuries of ordinary natural lite, Veterans of 
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USTRATED TIMES. 


the ol 
before Set 
young men, hke 


vastopol and have beri e the brunt of the Indian sumimer— 
Anson, who have won their first honours against 


a Peninsula, who have since worked through the trenches | 


the Russian, earned the highest reward the soldier can aspire to in| 


India, and have since passed through the smaller ordeal of the 
China campaign—soldiers, like Greathead, who made their mark at 
Delhi and Lucknow~ like Grant, Gardner, and Lyndsay ,— all these, 
and many ot 
of the late I ; 
served under him. Sir Charles Trevelyan, General Harrington, 
Mr, Ross Mangles, and other gentlemen connected with Indian 


history, followed the funeral train, but we must close our list, | meetings of the Parisian 


omitting many illustrious names with these. 


‘cellence which they have exhibited. 


hers of different classes, testified how deep was the hold | 
Governor-General of India on the hearts of those who had | 


The coffin was deposited on the trestles under the choir; the | 


persons composing the procession passed into the body of the cathe- 
dral, bearing with them the glorious music by which Handel has 
coabled man to say, “I know that my Redeemer liveth” Then 
came the grand declaration of faith in the life to come which St. Paul 
has given us to sustain the heart of the Christian world, “We 
brought nothing into this world,” rolled through the aisles which 
bear so many testimonials of that which man has left behind him, 
and the psalm which tells us that ‘man walketh as a vain shadow 
and disquieteth himself in vain, he heapeth up riches and caunot tell 
who shall gather them,” spoke in its solemn gravelike tones through 
the long travsepts. Again the coflin was raised aloft and was borne 
{vom the choir, with the procession in the same order as before, to the 
north transept ; there an opening in the covering of matting over the 
tomb-flags disclosed the resting-place of the dead—the son was indeed 
cathered to his father, for in the depths of that gloom lay all which 
was mortal of George Canning. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
SATURDAY A HALF-CROWN DAY. 

Tue exhibition was op2ned on Saturday last at half-a crown. Up 
to this time the last day of the week has always been charged five 
shillings; but, as few have attended but season-ticket holders, the 
policy of the change was obvious. The attendance on Saturday was 
not so large as on the previous day, which was also half-a-crown; 
but this is not difficult to be accounted for, as there was some mis- 
understanding in the public mind about the intentions of the 
authorities, and the attractions of the rehearsal for the Handel 
Festival at the Crystal Palace proved a powertul rival. The com- 
missioners hold out hopes of making Saturday a shilling day, which 
they ought to have done from the first, as it is the general London 
workmen's half-holiday. The attendance of visitors is steadily on the 
increase, the largest number having been attained on Tuesday, when 


65,371 persons entered the building, 61.311 of whom paid at the | 


doors, 
DECLARATION OF THE AWARDS OF THE JURIES. 

The following official programme of the ceremonies on the oceasion 
of the declaration of the awards of the juries has been published :—- 

1, Th declaration of the awards of the juries at a state ceremony, on 
Yiiday, July 11, 1852, at one o'clock, will be made by an international repre- 

tative body of Royal and distinguished personages, specially named by the 
vuiious nations which have taken part in the exhibition. 

2. fhe Queen has named his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., 
Majesty's representative to receive and distribute the awards to the 
bitors of the United Kingdom and its colonies and dependencies. The 
ial representatives of foreign countries will receive and distribute the 
awards to foreign exhibitors, A 
3. The varions ceremonies will take place in the exhibition buildings and 
Vs a ee Gardens, which will be treated as part of the exhibition 

cr that day, 

4. The special representatives will be received by her Majesty's Com- 
mis-ioners on the upper terrace of the Horticultural Gardens if the weather 
be favourable ; if unfavourable, in the conservatory ; and the international 
juries will then deliver their awards to the special representatives. 

5 ‘The special representatives, after receiving the awards, will pass in pro- 
cession long the arcades to the exhibition bnildings, and at various stations 
will deliver the awards to the chairman of the British class committees, to 
the colonial commissioners, and to the foreign commissioners, in or near 
those puts of the building where the principal object of each class or 
country are placed, 4 

6. Upon the arrival of the special representatives at the different stations 
for distributing the awards, the nationzl airs of the respective nations will 
he played by military bands, British and foreiga. After the distribution, &e., 
the procession will assemble again on the upper terrace, when “ God Save 
the Queen” will be performed by all the military bands, 

7, The public will be admitted between the hours of 10 and 12.30 by 
seaeon tickets or by special tickets to be purchased befure the 8th of July at 
4s. each ; on and after that day the price will be 7s, 6d, each. Tickets will 
be ready for issue on the 30th of June. 

8. Exhibitors who may not have season tickets may obtain a free ticket of 
admission upon personal application at the offices in Exhibition-road, on or 
before the 8th of July. 


FINANCIAL PROSPECTS OF THE EXHIBITION. 

The question which the great mass of the public seem now most 
curious and most interested about is whether or not the exhibition 
will pay, Every one seems to have his own theory or opinion in 
this matter, and, as there is hardly any which has not been caused 
by, some more less inaccurate statement of receipts and expenses, a 
brief enumeration of facts on this important point may not be 
unacceptable to our readers as giving them at least acorrect basis on 
which to form their judgment iu the matter. The total sum required 
to clear all expenses of every kind connected with the building, and, 
in fact, to wind up the whole affuir with satisfaction to every one, 
y nd probably leave a balance of some few hundreds in hand, is £545,000, 
Chis is including the £100,000 still to be given to Messrs. Kelk aud 
Jucas, but is exclusive of the £130,000 required to purchase the bnild- 
lugentirely, The agreement of the contractors is that they are to 
receive £200,000 for the building, and all the receipts between 
£100,000 and £500,000; but if from this latter source they receive 
another £100,000, then they are to sell the building absolutely to 
the commissioners for £130,000 more. Thus, if the total receipts 
only reach £450,000, it will clear the guarantors and pay everything, 
but it will leave Messrs, Kelk and Lucas without their £100,000; 
whereas if, as we have said, they amount to £545,000, it will satisfy 
every demand and leave a small balance. Towards this large sum 
the commissioners have already got £220,000 in hand. The receipts 
since the shilling days began in payments at the doors, have varied 
from £2000 to £3200 per diem, the average being about £2300 a-day. 
But to this has to be added the head money paid by the refreshment 
ghey Mr. Morri-h pays five-eighths of a penny on all visitors ; 
M. Veillard only pays ou half-crown, five-shilling, or season-ticket 
visitors, having compounded by a payment of £5000 down for his 
head-money on the shilling days. 
from £80 to £90 a day, and M, Veillard’s payments are from 4:30 to 
+40. These sources of revenue, with the profits derived on the sale 
” catalogues, care of sticks, umbrellis, dc , have brought up the 
a receipts to about £2600. The exhibition has still ninety-eight 
diys to remain open; so that, if the daily receipts continued 
throughout as low as they have hitherto been, the Commissioners 
would only receive £254 000 in addition to the £220,000 they have 
already in hand. This sum would clear the guarantors and all 
expenses, but would leave Messrs. Kelk and Lucas with only £29,000 
instead of their £100,000 —a loss which every ove would regret ; for, 
taking allin all, not any have worked harder or more conscientiously 
tor the success of the undertaking than Mr. Kelk or Messrs. Charles 
ind Thomas Lucas. 
‘hroughout from all sources only averaging £2600 a day. But on 
Tuesday the money payment at the doors was in rounl numbers 
3075, and the reevipts from the other sources we have mentioned— 
the head-money, eale of catalogues, care of sticks, &c , which is, of 
Course, always in proportion to the attendance, probably brought up 
this sam to £3300, If this was the average to the close it would 
kive the commissioners £30,000, in addition to their £220,000, 
enabling them to wind up with £10,000 clear profit. This is taking 
the moderate view of the case, for the exhibition is most steadily 
ae in popular favour, and, even admitting that there will 
in many wet and unfavourable days, when the attendance 
wil be Jess than 30,000; still, there will be very mary dave, 
Cpecily towards the close, when 80,000, 90.000, or eveu 
1s 000 wall pay their shilling. 5 : 


Mr. Morrish, therefore, pays | 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 
THE WANDEL FESTIVAL. 

NotuinG is more remarkable in connection with the great 
Handel celebrations at. the Crystal Palice than the progressive ex- 
The first “festival ’ was 
avowedly only a rehearsal. It was the first performance of the 
kind that bad ever been heard, but it was nevertheless looked upon 
by its projectors only as an experiment, and it was surpassed in 
many respects by the performance of 1859, which indeed, in the 
opinion of many persons, left nothing to be desired. Compared to 
the colossal concerts of the Crystal Palace, the monster musical 
“ Palace of Industry '’ were failures both 
as to the quality of the music executed and as to the merit and effect of 
the execution. M. Berlioz had called in electricity and charlatanism 
to his aid, but his magnetic conductors availed him nothing while he 
had inferior vocal and instrumental forces at his command. Mr. Costa, 
with the ordinary system of signals, was able to control and direct an 
army as unapproachable by the French in numbers as in the requisite 
attainments for choralsinging Altogether, the result of the Centenary | 
performance in 1859 was so gratifying and so successful in ail | 
respects that a gencral wish was felt for its repetition; and if we 
are now commemorating the hundredth anniversary of Handel's 
death a hundred and three years after the event, all we can say is so | 
much the better for those who were not present at the Handel | 
Festival three years ago, and so much the better for those who were 
and who imagined that that magnifieent celebration could not 
possibly be improved upon. We are glad to see that the Handel | 
Festival is now to be of periodical oceurrence, and that it is to be 
held regularly every three years. It was time, indeed, that London, | 
as wellas the cathedral cities of Gloucester, Worcester, and Here- | 
ford, and some half-dozen of our manufacturing towns, should have 
its great harmonic holiday. England possesses a number of musical 
centres to which the inhabitants of the surrounding districts are 
attracted at certain fixed periods to hear the works of the greatest of | 
all sacred composers ; and now London has been made the great ceutral | 
point to which every three years the students and admirers of Handel | 
will flock from all parts of the country. This is a gratifying fact in 
itself, and it is also the natural historical result of the general | 
and growing interest felt by Englishmen of all classes in the | 
music of a sublime composer who belongs to ns in so far that he lived 
the greater part of his life among us, that he wrote for us and for 
our language, and that we have adopted his masterpieces more 
thoroughly and sympathetically even than the country which gave 
him birth. The first “festivals” grew out of the reunion of the 
choirs of neighbouring cathedrals for the purpose of performing 
Handel's oratorios together. The Gloucester and Worcester choirs 
visited Hereford, the Worcester and Hereford choirs Gloucester, 
the Here‘ord and Gloucester choirs Worcester. Then a number of 
commercial towns built magnificent music-halls, or townhalls adapted | 
for musical performances, and founded their festivals, in all of which | 
the place of honour has invariably been assigned to the oratorios of 


as water passes through a piece of fine cloth. The substitution of 
a wooden roof for the cedarium has now—taken in connection with 
the wooden sides —made the orchestral arrangements a8 complete as 
they well can be. In such sn enormous andience-departinent, and with 
such an immense vocal and instrumental body to act upon the 
audience, some persons may have found themselves too near the 
band, others too far away from the solo singers. Ouae visitor may 
have placed himself too close to the division of tenors, another may 
have sat beneath the shadow of the brigade of basses; but, on the 
whole, the Handel Festival of the year 1862 has been marvellously, 
as it certainly has been unprecedentedly, successful; and it would 
seem that the directors have now learned the art of giving these 
colossal performances with all possible perfection. 


We have not much space left for noticing the production of 
“Robert le Diable.” Suflice it for the present to state that it has 
been brought out in a style of almost unexampled splendour; that 
the scene in the churchyard, “ scénes des nonves,” is a masterpiece 
of theatrical painting, decoration, and architecture; that the 
orchestra is excellent and the chorus tolerable; and that the general 
cast is highly satisfactory, though there is not one part in the opera 
which is played in a really first-rate style We ought, perhaps, to 
make an exception in favour of Signor Tamberlik ; but certainly this 
admirable Italian singer is not the best “ Robert’? we have ever 
seen, nor is * Robert” by any means his best character. So, with- 
out any disrespect to Mdme. Miolan-Carvalho and Mdme. Penco, 
we have known better ‘‘ Isabellas”’ and “ Alices’’ than they can 
present to us; better “ Raimbaults” than Neri-Beraldi; better 
* Bertrams ” than Herr Formes, who, however, was suffering the 
night that the opera was played for the first time with severe 
hoarseness. 

Mrs. Holman Andrews gave an interesting matinée last week, in 
which many singers and musicians of eminence took part. Miss 
Louisa Pyne (who, we are delighted to hear, is about to appear at 
her Majesty’s Theatre, though we should be still more delighted to 
see her at the Royal Italian Opera) sang one of her favourite airs in 
her most charming style. Herr Kliudworth played a solo on the 
piano, and several pieces of chamber music were performed. The 
songs were accompanied by Mrs. Andrews. 

The sixth of Mr. Charles Halle’s Beethoven recitals takes place 
next Friday. Mr. Benedict's annual concert is announced for the 
30th of June, at St. James’s Hall. 


THE BURSTING OF THE FLEET DITCH. 

We this week give two Engravings illustrative of the recent 
accident at the works of the Underground Railway in the vicinity of 
the Fleet Ditch sewer, Clerkenwell, in making the sketches for 
which we were much indebted to the courtesy of Mr Cooper, the 
resident engineer of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and his 
assistant, Mr. Fry. 


Handel. Inthe meanwhile the Sacred Harmonic Society —the offspring 


The scene of the accident, like the scenes of all great accidents, 


or oflshoot of some other association whose name we forget—had been | is rather impressive. The fallen brickwork represents a mass about 
estab'ished in London, and in time it became the custom for London | equal in extent and appearance to the destroyed sluice at the Middle- 
to send her best orchestra to take part in the provincial festivals, the | Level Drain. The fallen roadway, with the bent lamp-post and the 
provinces occasionally returning this service by sending us detach- | pavement, looks as if tt had been sucked down by a whirlpool. 
ments of their best singers. Large bodies of amateurs and musicians | Without the lamp post—the half-destroyed landmars—this part of 
were already brough’ together in various parts of the country by one | the ruin would only be a heap of ordinary rubbish. Going to the 
common object —the national love of the music of our really national edge of the planking which overlooks the deep cutting, you see the 
composer—but it still remained to organize a great metropolitan | great shattered wall of yellow bricks Jeaning against this treacherous 
meeting of Handelians from all quarters of England, and by means | ground, and near the base, just above the level of the water, you 
of their united forces to produce Handel's great works in a style may notice where part of the walls have snapped off from their 
worthy of the country with which his nime is indelibly associated, | foundations, like pieces of broken matchwood. Under the side of 
and which in no other country would be attainable. Jt is no vain | the roadway still standing, deep down amongst fallen timbers and 
boast to sty that England alone could produce three thousand five | pipes, is the black hole of the Fleet sewer, like a broken artery, 
hundred singers familiar with Handel's oratorios, and capable of | pouring out a thick rapid stream which found its way fiercely by 


This calculation is bused on the payments | 


executing the majestic choruses in which they abound. Germany 
certainly possesses more and better chorus-singers than England, 
but not nearly so many who are acquainted with Handel's music, 
and who know prec‘sely how it ought to be sung. 

The host of chorus-singers assembled this week at the Crystal 
Palace to do honour to Handel was a suggestive sight in more 
respects than one It was, in the first place, the Jargest choir ever 
known, and promised such a volume of mnsical sound (a promise 
fully kept) as never moved the air before. Then it testified, in the 
face of thousands of foreigners, to our national love of music, and 
especially of the music of Handel, one of the greatest of great com- 
posers. It was comparatively nothing that the Crystal Palace should 
be crowded with hearers; but that the army of singers whom they 
were there to hear should have been recruited from almost every 
town of importance in the kingdom was something for foreigners, 
incredulous as to our musical tastes, to pause and wonder at. 
had the provinces been by any means drained of their vocalists for 
this great occasion. Each town had sent simply a deputation. If 
all the choral societies of England had cone to Sydenham, the | 
Crystal Palace would scarcely have sufficed to hold them. 

This sight, moreover, told a very significant story as to the con- 
dition of our working classes, or at least the better portion of them. 
A large nuwber of the choristers were operatives from such towns 
as Bradford, Leeds, and Manchester; and if weavers, spinners, and 
factory-girls have leisure and inclination to study Handel's music, 
and have even attained suflicient artistic cultivation to be able to 
sing it very beautifully, surely this little fact speaks volumes in 
favour of their industry, their morality, and their general intel- 
ligence, and shows us that, under ordinary circumstances, the position 
of workpeople in our manufacturing districts is far indeed from 
being as miserable as the foreign writers of works on “ the de- 
cadence of England” would have their readers believe. And let no 
one imagine that the choruses of operatives are usually inferior 
to those of amateurs in a more fortunate sphere of life. The 
are well taught, considerable rivalry exists among them, and, 
asarule, they are excellent. Probably the Bradford choir, which 
consists almost entirely, though not exclusively, of operatives, is the 
best in all England, At the last Bradford festival the precision, and 


| above all the spirit, of its execution were admired no less than the 


beauty of the voices, which are celebrated even in Yorkshire, the 
best-voiced county in Engiand. The Italian vocalists, accustomed 
to the hum-dram style of our operatic choruses, were struck, one and 
all, by the freshness and vivacity displayed in the singing of the 
Bradford work people; for the members of the choral societies in the 
manafacturing towns are, for the most part, young men and women, 
and they sing because they like it, whereas the members of our 
operatic choruses are, for the most part, old, and sing because they | 
are paid for it. % 

Ot the performance of ‘“ The Messiah” (Monday', of the selec- 
tions from “Jadas Maccabeus,” “Joshua.” “Solomon,” “Saul,” 
© Acis aud Galatea,” “The Dettingen Te Deum,” &c. (Weduvesday), 
aud of “Israel in Ezypt’’ (Friday), we need scarcely speak in detail. 
The solo singers engaged for the festival were, as every one knows, 
Mille. Titiens, the best and most impressive singer of sacred music — 
now living; Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, whose delieste, flexible | 
voice makes her one of the mort fluent and at the same time expres ive | 
“light sopranos” o° the day; Mdme. Siinton- Dolby, with her full, | 
rich tones ; and (to cease the needless characterisation of singers whose 
qualities are universally known) Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Belletti, 
and Mr. Weiss, We have said that, admirable as the execution of 
Handel's music was at the Festival of 1859, it was still finer, or at 
least: produced a finer effect, ou this Jast oceasion The voices and 
instruments are perhaps a little better balanced; but, however that 
may be, it is certain that the new roof to the orchestra is an immense 
improvement, aud that it helps to intensify the sound to an almost 
incaleulable extent. Were it not for the wooden sides and roof 
which now inclose the orchestra and chorus as in a theatre, the 
musical waves, with all their magnitude, would roll out in all 
directions and lose themselves in space. ‘The roof of the Crystal 
Palace was soon found, as far as its u'ility in a musical point of view 
is coucerned, to be no roof at all. 1t seemed to have no more effect 
ou the sound in the way of compressing it thon the clouds, or “othe 
firmament on high.’ Lhe us ot Is50 made things a little 
better, but occasionaily the undulations scemed to pass through it 


Nor | 


| many windings inty the railway cutting. In this cutting some 
eight feet of sewer water collected, in which floated a number of 

| planks, thrown down when part of the shoring gave way with the 

| brickwork. This flood extended in a stream of gradually-decreasing 
depth up the tunnel running north under Coppice-row and Bagnig ze- 
wells-road, as far as Frederick-street. 

Stretching across the gulf in several directions are the rough brown 
pipes of the gas companies, while along the side rans a broken water 
main of the New River, showing part of the web of pipes through 
which the railroad has had to be steered. In the middle of the 
muddy pool, standing amongst the floating timbers, is the large 

| tomb which contains all the bones and bodies from the old Clerken- 
well pauper burial-ground, which stood near the same spot, A corner 
of this tomb has been knocked off by the uplifted struts, and sufficient 
damage has been done to it to excite the imagination of the curious, 
especially as one murderer, if not more, is said to be buried there. 

The inhabitants of P.ay-street who live over the brokers’ and bird- 
cage sellers’ shops seem to enjoy the full view of the ruin as they 
smoke their pipes at their windows, and their friends also seem to 
come from many quarters to take tea and enjoy the sight likewise. 
The confidence shown by all these poor people in the shorings which 
alone save them and their houses from tumbling headlong into the pit 
is something marvellous. The gipsy-like inhabitants of Fryingpan- 
alley and other similar delicious retreats are kept outside the borders 
of the ruin by a strong body of police, but the dwellers in Peartree- 
court have free passes within the barriers, and they help to swell the 
crowd of gaping visitors. 

On Saturday night last the temporary cut, partly new and partly 
running in the line of the old Fleet ditch under the walls of the 
once-famous Chartist Hall, was opened to carry the sewage from the 
north side of the broken sewer to the south side, round the ruin, but 
without success. The damming was washed away, but the water, 
having an outlet through a district sewer, did not rise in the cutting. 
The tide here rises in the sewer to a considerable height, and one of 
| the labourers last week caught a very fine eel while at work at a spot 
once famous in tradition for silver trout. 

After unremitting exertions, Mr. Cooper and Mr. Fry at length 
succeeded in obtaining a mastery over the inundation. They con- 
structed adam across the railway tunnel, which, although at first 
| ineflicient, has been strengthened and has been made effective iu 
| stemming the torrent. At the same time they cut a new water- 
course or grip by which to divert the waters from the railway works ; 
and, after great exertions, these measures were at last successful, 
and the water now flows along the new course without any apparent 
likelihood of further mischief being done, The damage already 
caused, however, is very considerable, and some time will be reqaired 
to place the railway works in the condition in which they were pre- 
vious to the bursting of the sewer. ‘The rebuilding of a considerable 
portion of the sewer itself will also occupy some time, and will be 
attended with a serious expense. The cause of the accident is 
believed to be, that the digging out of the earth in the neighbourhood 
of the sewer had so weakened its walls that they were unable to 
resist the pressure of the large volume of water produced by the 
late heavy rains. A question, it is said, is likely to arise as to who 
shall bear the cost of rectifying the mischief done—the railway com- 
pany, the railway contractor, or the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

An inspection of the ditch made by the engineers on Wednesday 
disclosed the unpleasant fact tha’ the brickwork is in a much worse 


| condition than was believed, the state of things rendering it necessary 


to carry the repairs on to a higher point, and to deepen still further 
the channel by which the current was diverted; and, asa preliminary 
to both, the cnrrent was allowed again to flow among the ruins. The 
railway tunnel does not suffer from these chanzes. 


ELECTION OP@SHUERIFFS POR LONDOW AND Mippuestx.—A meting o 
the Livery of London wok place on Tuea#lay at Guildhall for the election 
of sheriffs. There was unusaal excitemsat, the office being this year an 
object of ambition, as it is expected that dignisies will be forthcoming to 
the holders on the ovea-ion of the Prin ow Wales ace ing his majority. 
‘The candidates are Alderman J.C. Lawrence, Mr. Mr Joues. 


The show of handa was in favour of the two Tet when the 
al tormian demanded N, whiet was 2° 0 ’ mndnp to the presen 

Lime wives a large mayjoricy tur Mfr. Jomes dal Alieomaa Gawreace. Th 

polling will be cuntinned for seven days, 
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TRIAL OF FIRE-ENCGINES IN HYDE PARK. 
On the 24th inst., at an early hour, the Royal Commissioners of 
the International Exhibition assembled on the banks of the 


Surpentine river, near Kensington-gardens, for the purpose of wit- | 


nessing the working of the fire-engines sent to the exhibition by the 
various manufacturers previous to adjudicating upon the respective 
merits of the machines. p i 

Amongst those officially engaged during the morning were the 
Duke of Sutherland ; Professor Rankin, of Glasgow University ; Mr. 
C. B. King; Mr. E. J. Colburn, C E.; Charles White, E+q., of the 
County Fire Office; Mr. English, F. R'S., late Superintendent of the 
Leeds Fire Brigade; Mr. Peek, from Amsterdam; Mr. Hewitt, 
Superintendent of the Fire Police at Liverpool; Sir C Wentworth 
Diike; W. Brown, Esq., of the Westminster Fire Office ; Messrs. 
Shand and Mason; Mr. Merryweather; Mr. Rose, of Manchester ; 
Mr. Roberts, the patentee of the new fire-engines, Millwall; Mr. I’. 
Hodges, the distiller of Lambeth; Signor Cassenteni, the designer 
of the Hodges testimonial engine; Messrs. Baddeley, Spencer, and 


}and even Poiling waicr, upon the harassed soldiers, 


Gordon, and the representatives of the West Ham, Notting-hill, | 


Coventry, Manchester, Hackney—and, indeed, most of the fire 
brigades in the kingdom. ; ; 

he first experiment commenced with a trial of the engines of 
Messrs. Shand and Mason; of Messrs. Merryweather and Sons, of 
Long-acre ; and of those built by Messrs, Rose, of Manchester, the 
results obtained being as follows :— 


MERRYWEATHER AND SON'S LONDON BRIGADE ENGINE. 
31 strokes in 30 seconds delivered 78 gallons. 
at ” ” » 79 
38 ” ” » 82 
SHAND AND MASON'S BRIGADE ENGINE. 
29 strokes in 30 seconds delivered rr gallons, 
”» 


al 
re 70 


33 
ROSE'S BRIGADE ENGINE. 
30 strokes in 30 seconds delivered 60 gallons, 


ol ” ” 66 


” 
” 


” 
” 


” 
” 


” 
” 


” ” 


_and long-continued shoutings on the part of the captors 


33 ” ” 68 


The grand testimonial engine presented by the inhabitants of 
Lambeth to Mr. Hodges was next tried against one built by the same 
makers, Messrs. Merryweather, and the result was that in two | 
minutes the engine belonging to the makers threw 100 gallons more 
than that more recently built by the same firm. The water was dis- 
~~ 60ft. horizontally and 20ft. vertically. 

hile the experiments were going on, some members of the Royal 
family passed over the Serpentine-bridge, apparently to witness from 
their carriages the operations of the engines. ‘The bank on the 
south side of the Serpentine was densely crowded, but the greatest | 
order was maintained by the police. 

The various engines sent into the International Exhibition were 
subsequently tried in the presence of Captain Shaw, the superin- | 
tendent of the London Brigade, and Mr. Gordon (City), Mr. Spencer 
le gn and Mr. Baddeley (north division) of the Royal Society 

or the Protection of Life from lire; Mr. Sampson Low, the secre- 

tary, acting as referee over his men, A great number of conductors | 
were present to show how tle machines could be advantageously | 
used in case of accident by fire. 

The Duke of Sutherland, with the Royal commissioners, attended 
the trials made throughout the day; and, without going into minor 
details, we may state that a very important trial took place between | 
one of Merryweather’s engines, Captain Fowkes’s engine, and Mr. | 
Roberts's engine, the patentee of Milwall. Roberts’s engine, with a _ 
57 stroke threw 114 gallons, and with a 60 stroke 117 gallons, only 
twenty men working at the engine, Captain Fowkes’s engine, made 
by Shand and Mason, with twelve men threw 109 gallons of water 
in two minutes. Messrs. Merryweather’s engine, with 76 strokes in | 
one minute, threw 125 gallons, overflowing the measuring-box. In | 
a second trial, making 56 strokes in 45 seconds, it delivered 96 gal- | 
Jons. Ina third trial, making 56 strokes in one minute, it delivered | 
113 gallons. Messrs. Warner and Son’s, of Jewin-crescent, with a 
small portable engine, did wonders; but all of a suddev, as with the 
“True Blue” engine, it broke down, owing to the lever giving way. 
Tae smaller engines from various parts of the country were also tried, | 
one against the other. Hodge's (made by Merryweather and designed | 
by Signor Cassentini) carried off the palm ia the Jast but two of the 
experiments) ; for, owing to the great alterations made in the con- | 
struction of the engine, it threw such an immense quantity of water 
as to astonish all present. The other engines, with the exception of 
the mishaps by breaking down, performed for a time most admirably. 

Merryweather and Shand and Mason were provounced by the 
judges to have produced the best manufactured and most effective | 
fire-engines. 


” ” 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
The price of the ILLUSTRATED TIMES henceforth will be 3d. cach copy | 
or, free by post, 4d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
(In all cases to be paid in advance.) 
Stamped Edition, to go free by post. 
Three Months, 4s. 4d. ; Six Months, 8s. 84.; Twelve Months, 17s. 4d, 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to Thomas Fox, Strand Branch. 
Four Stamps may be sent for Single Copies. 


Office, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE CHIVALRY OF WAR. 

OF all the sad incidents evoked by the war now raging in 
America there are none more shocking than those which show 
that on each side the principles of chivalry in battle bave been | 
almost discarded, It is not only on trying occasions, or in 
affairs of high import, that these rules have been flung aside, 
The simple grace of quarter to prisoners was, in the first | 
instance, threatened to be denied, until the intimation of pro- 
bable and sanguinary reprisals showed that mercy to the | 
vanquished is a kind of necessity of human conflict, In | 
the affair of the Trent, perhaps not even the fact of the | 
wrongful capture of a neutral vessel was so distasteful to the | 
Furopean mind as the studious neglect of ordinary forms of 
courtesy which accompanied the capture, It appears strange 
to us to hear of an army, as after Bull Run, bragging of an 
unexampled defeat, and certainly no less strange to find 
Generals on each side surnamed, before distinguishing them- 
selves, in imitaticn of great Captains of former times, and on 
the eve of battles dis:ounting their own glory by boasting 
proclamations, Besides all this, we bave had the open 
and avowed employment of privateers and the too- 
well authenticated slaughter of pickets and single sentries 


on each side—a cruel, uunecessary, and utterly useless 
style of campaigning which has long been out of 
date among civilised nations, To these sacceeded the 


horrors, narrated with at Jeast some show of veracity, of the 


saaguinary revenge wreaked vpon the dead, of jawbones 


converted iato spurs, and skulls iuto drinking cups, Had these ' 


| sparing of Odessa, 


| almost unknown in the contests of the New World. At the 


| adopt even in the fiercest moments of broil and battle, 


| bition and the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show in Battersea-park, 


| pasports, 


| dogs in Ireland in the year 1861 was no legs than 6897. 


| £859,783, and the exports w £844,419, 


their truth ; but as, on the contrary, we find them stated as a 
matter of boast, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 


' those who could make the boast would glory in the act itself 


upon opportunity, Then came the shameful proclamation of 
General Butler as to the treatment to be expected by 
such ladies of New Orleans as should insult or annoy 
his army of occupation, This, again, was followed by the 
reports of the treatment to which a routed and flying regiment 
was subjected upon its retreat through the streets of a town | 
of which the inhabitants, female as well as male, caused great 
loss of life by the discharge of firearms and by hurling missiles, 
Thea 
another seizure of an unarmed vesrel is signalised by loud 


A GREAT Fire has occurred in Constantinople, which re 
hours before it could be checked. Upwards of 500 shops 
to have been destroyed. 

If Is NOW ASSERTED that the object of the King of Portugal's chien 
the Princess of Hanover, and not the Princess Pia, of Italy, as for, 1 
stated, 

DENMARK has offered to convey 3000 slaves who have lost their mas 
America to the sugar plantations in the island of St. Croix 
them there upon the same terms as the free uegroes, 

MR. WILLIAM COULSON, the chief of the brave sinkers who worked 
nobly to rescue the poor buried miners at Hartley, and whose name 
long be a household word in the mining districts of Northumberland 
Durham, has just been presented with a valuable 
body of miners in Westphalia. 

A COMPANY OF ENGLISH CAPITALISTS have applied, it is announced, to 
the Italian Government for the concession to construct all railways in the 
island of Sardinia. 

THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND took place on 
Wednesday evening, at the Freemason’s Tavern, Earl Granville Presidiny 
The subscriptions during the evening amounted to over £700. =k 

THE ANNUAL CRICKET-MATCH between the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge has resulted in a decisive triumph for the Cantabs, who took th: 
lead from the first, and never gave their Oxonian antagonists a chance of 
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as the national and rightful flag of their prize is hauled | defeating them, 


down, Last of all, and only last because the ink which 
proclaims it is scarcely dry while we write, the passenger along | 
London strects may see announced in large capitals, as a 
glorious item of news in an American journal published among 
us, the alleged capture of Mrs, General Beauregard ! 

We do not care exactly to lift up our hands in affected 
amazemcnt at all this, and to pretend that European wars have | 
always been conducted with rigid regard to the observances 
supposed to have been concomitant with the chivalric 
ages, War is at all times a dreadful and a hideous thing, 
and the soldiers who compose the best of armies | 
are not always Bayards. We know that even at 
Agincourt our own gallant Henry V. gave the order for 
a wholesale massacre of hundreds of prisoners, many of | 
them of the noblest blood, We will not attempt to blink 
the barbarous destruction of Kertch, with its world-renowned 
museum ; or the pillage and burning of the Summer Palace at 
Pekin, But we cannot forget that in the main the last | 
Russian war was carried out with some deference to the position | 
of non-combatants, and that, whether true or false, some such 
reason was accepted by the public as satisfacto.y for the 


What we would wish to poict out is that among nations 
trained and cducated to war there have been established and still 
remain certain honourable usages cf battle which communities 
less accustomed to the field systematically slight and ignore. 
And in reflecting upon this matter it becomes us to consider 
whether even the aristocratic element, which has ever been so 
prominent in European armies, may not at least have tended to 
mitigate the horrors of battle, The grand respect for woman, 
the noblest legacy left us by the chivalric age, appears to be 


same time, we cannot but believe that after a period America 
will find it not only advisable but absolutely necessary to 
conform to those precepts which Europe has found {it to 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HER MAJESTY left Windsor for Osborne on Friday week, where it is 
expected she will remain till July 21, and then return to Windsor. 

THE WEDDING OF PRINCESS ALICE will be conducted so privately that 
there will not even be music; and the great officers of Scate will tuke their | 
departure immediately atter luncheon. 

KING VicroR EMMANUEL has granted a pension of 100,000f, per annum 
out of his privy purse, and lodgings, to the widow of the Prince of Capua. | 

THE QUEEN OF SPAIN has been safely delivered of a Princess, Her Majesty | 
and the child are announced to be in a favourable condition, 

PRINCE LOUIS OF ESSE, accompanied by his brother, Prince Henry, 
arrived at Dover on Tuesday, and has since visited the International Exti- 


A MARUIAGE is arranged to tuke place between the Earl of Lglinton and 
Lady Sophin Adelaide Theodosia Pelham, only daughter of the late aud sister 
of the present Earl of Yarborough. 

THE PRUSSiIAN CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES has adopted a bill ab lishing 


A CURIOUS RETURN just issued shows that the number of sheep killed by | 


A MAniAGe is arranged between Lady Blanche Craven, third daughter 
of the Karl aud Countess of Craven, and Mr. George Jolin Bruce, son ot Lord 
and Lady Ernest Bruce. 

ON the 10ch there was a large fire at Quebec, upwards of one hundred 
houses being burnt. 

THe VicroR1A CRoss has been awarded to Captain H. G. Browne, 32nd 
Regiment, for gallant conduct at Lucknow. 

A FINE NUGGET, weighing 1170z, has recently been found on the South 
Lead, at the Lachlan diggings, New South Walcs. 

AT SWArFHAM, the other day, Tom Sayers, the pugilist, was charged with 
assaulting Mr. Green, in the circusof the former, during a dispute about the | 
admission-fee. Sayers was flued £5, 

Tit JAPANESE EMBASSY TO EUROPE arrived at Rotterdam on the 14th 
iust., where they were received by the Royal Commissary, M. Laudon, at the | 
yacht-club house, which was gally and tastefully ornamented for the 
occasion. 

IN 1818 the i:nports into the province of Otago, New Zealand, amounted 
to £11,869, and the exports were nil, In 1861 the imports amounted to 


IN THE YEAR 1861, 3,790,776 ews. of foreign sguar of all sorts were taken 
for home consumption in the United Kiugdom—an increase of above 
30,000 ewt, over the previous year. Nearly half the entire quantity wa 
rom Cuba. 

17 1S RUMOURED that Russia is abou 
Italy. 

Miss EMILY FAITHFULL, of the Victoria Press, has received from the | 
Lord Chamberlain a warrant appointing her Publisher and Printer in 
Ordinary to the Queen. 

EXPERIENCED COTTON CULTIVATORS speak in the highest terms both of 
the bulk and quality of the crop now being raised on the Queensland Cotton 
Company's plsntations, Australia, 

MESSRS, GEORGE PEABODY AND Oo. (the America: 
each of their clerks £1 worth of tickets and three 
them to visit the Exhibition build 
allot ed for recreation. 


Tuk RvYrrian Corron Crop for the present year is estimated at | 
700,000 quintals. The cotton crop for the year 1861 was estimated at 600,000 | 
quintals, of which four-fifths were exported to England and the remainder 
to the continent of Europe. 

IN ORDER to heep pace with the advance which has been nade during the 
last few yeurs in the size of ships, the wet and dry docks and the flouting 
basins in conrse of formation at Chatham will be snffiviently capacious to 
neous Vearels at least 100 feet longer than any of tho:e now attacned to the 
Navy. 

A MEETING OF THE MEMBERS OF TIE EDINBURGI! COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS was held on Friday week to decide the question of the adais- 
sivu of ladies to the medical profession. On a divicion, sixteen members 
voted for the admi-sion of lasies tu the profe jon, wna cightecu agatust, 
being a majority of two against the proposal. 

TUK FRENCH LeGItiMis’s are at present assembled in great force at 
Incerne, ‘The particular object of the meetit g is pot stated, though ic i 

rid to be for the purpose of affording the Count de Chambord an Ppertanity 
of expltining the reasons of bis policy of abstention. The Count de Chambord 
Gally entertains at diuner 12> persons, 


t to acknowledge the kingdom of | 


u honse) have given to 
days’ holiday to enable 
ing, in addition to the period annually 


selected from the guard to act as extra policemen. 
latest accounts, 600 arrests have been made, and the number daily increases, 


| dust his glory they shall tread,” 


| For, reflect— 
| faultless time and the most perfeet expression. I have no doubt 


| is still, notwithstandir 


Every Hous 1N St. PETERSBURG has now its watchman stationed at 
the door, who follows every one who goes in. A thousand soldiers haye been 
According to one of the 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL W. W. WYNN, M.P. for Montgomeryshire, died on 


the 22nd instant. A contest for the vacant seat is anticipated. 


AT OXFORD, JOHN ASHFORD, alias George Smith, John Hill, J. Ww. 


Scott, has been committed for trial on a charge of bigamy, four time. 
repeated. He was about to marry two other young women. 


LARGE QUANTITIES OF COPPER CHROME have been found near Nelson 
New Zealand, Gold has also been found there, and coal. The ship sir 


George Pollock cleared for London from Nelson on March 14 with 4764 uz. of 
gold and 30 tons of chrome. 


DURING THE BATTLE BEFORE RICHMOND the Federals sent up a ballon, 


and the Confed rates trained a gun at it, and sent some shells so close to it 
that the atéronaut took fright, and rapidly descended to the ground. 


A PRUSSIAN ARTILLERY OFFICER has discovered a new cannon of which 


great things are predicted. The principle is said to be widely different from 
that of any existing class of ordnance, and an immense effect is to je 
produced by a proportionately small calibre. 


A CRICKET-MATCH was last week played between eleven of the best 


| English players of Liverpool and Birkenhead and eleven Scotchmen reside 
in the former town, which resulted in a victory for the Northerners by 107 
| runs, A return match is to take place at Birkenhead on the 12th proximo, 
when the Saxons hope to retrieve their laurele. 


A MAN, said to be a hundred years old, came from Calabria to Naples to ree 


Victor Emmanuel in his glory, and, on account of his old age, had a personal 
interview with the Sovereign. 
a bit of a Paddyism, as he exclaimed, ‘Ah! Sire, now that I have seen you, 
you may die!” 


‘The old man, in his enthusiasm, committed 


A CENTRAL RELIEF COMMITTEE has been organised in Manchester. Tie 


committee will be glad to receive contributions towards the relict of the 
distress in the manufacturing districts of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Derby shire, 
and Cheshire, and will undertake to dispense these funds through eXictiiy 
agencies, or new ones to be established. 


On the subject of politics I shall this week say but little, 


| simply because there is little to be said. You will have seen that 

the erection of the forts at Spithead is to be suspended, and that 
the consideration of the subject is to be postponed till next Session. 
Your readers will probably think that we are indebted to Mr. Bernal 
Osborne for this. Well, in some small measure, no doubt, we are ; 
but the principal credit belongs to Sir Morton Peto, who bas lately 
published and sent to every member of the House an admirable 
pamphlet, which embodies the whole case against the scheme of 


fortitications. ‘Lhe fact is this, Mr. Osborne found voice and Sir 
Morton facts and arguments, which those who know the men will 
think isa very good arrangement. I have, however, pretty good 
reason to know that it was Sir Morton's pamphlet that did the 
business, and not Osborne's eloquence. In fact, before Bernal opened 
his fire the Government had surrendered. 12,000 a month will, 
however, still be required for the Portsdown-hill works, &c. 

A rumour got to the House last week that the Reform Club had 
closed its doors —was, in fact, done up ; and part of the ramour was 
hire The doors were closed because the carpenter was repairing 
them ! 

‘there is a passion now abroad for the huge, the vast, the 
gigantic. Nothing small is tolerated. We have big exhibitions, iuter- 
mivable picture-galleries, gigautic coucerts; but it is more than 
questionable whether we do not diminish effect by increasing size. 
At ali cvents, I have long since come to a decision that gigantic 
concerts zre a failure; and, if we reflect for a moment, it must be so. 
The principal elements in a performance of choral music are tune, 
time, and expression; and who does not see ata glance that every 
unit that we add to the number of the choristers diminishes the 


chance of perfection in every one of these elements? Perfect harmony 


from a very large choir is very difficult of attainment, perfect time 
has never been achieved, and expression anything lke perfection 5 
an absolute impossibility. 1 see that almost all the papers laud the 
performances at the rehearsal on Saturday at the Crystal Palace as a 
great success. Well, I was there, and, all these authoritative lauda- 
tions notwithstanding, I must declare that the thing was, in a great 
measure, a failure. ‘Lhe solos were admirably performed. Mdine. 
Sainton-Dolby sang “ Return, O Lord,” with all her usual power ; 
Mdme. Titiens gave “Lt the bright seraphim” with a dramatic 
effect that I hardly ever heard before; Mr. Sims Reeves sang “ Love 
in her eyes” to perfection ; and when the music moved in distinct 
masses in the choruses, as in some parts of “ The Hallelujah” and 
in that wonderful chorus responsive to ‘ Return, O Lord,” “'To 
the performance was creditable 
enough; but in every instance where the fugue became complicated, 
then came indistinctness and contusion, and in some cases every 
trace of Handel’s idea was lost. Take the ‘Amen Chorus” as an 
example. J am quite aware that the chorus is exceedingly difficult. 
Few musical men understand its meaning, to begin with ; and as to 
realising Handel's idea, I despair of ever hearing this done. And I 
am quite sure it never can be done by 4900, nor by 400, singers. 
to perform this wonderful choras well there must be 


that the anthor’s idea was a chorus of angels on the wing in the air 


| rising, descending, advancing, retreating, in separate troops, each 


troop singivg in response to the others. Each part, therefore, ought 


8 | now to swell out into louduess and anon to die away almost to 


silence. Now, how can the accurate time and perfect expression 
necessary to the realisation of such an idea be attained by 40U0, or 
even 400, choristers’ The thing is impossible. At the Crystal 
Palace this choras was, to my fancy, a mere blare of unintelligible 
noise. 

The causes of the failure of this attempt at choral singing on so 
vast a scale are not far to seek. First, you cannot get such a number 
of singers sufficiently well trained to sing the music; secondly, if 
you could get them, it is questionable whether even Costa could 
effectually control them, magical as his baton is; and, lastly, there 
‘g all that has been done to improve the 
orchestra, a perceptible resonant reverberation, not to say a 
positive echo, which alone would mar all complicated and delicate 
music. 

It seems that I made a mistake a few weeks ago in stating that 
Mr. Robertson, the new member for Shrewsbury, is the son-in-law 
of Mr. Brassy, the railway contractor, It appears that it is Mr. 
Oakley, the unsnecessful candidate, and not Mr. Robertson, who is 
connected with Mr. Brassy's family. 

M. Alphonse Kxsquiros, whose papers on English society in the 
Kecue du Deux Mondes have made him so famous, writes an article 
about Frenchmen in Loudon in the new aumber of the Cornhill. 
“ Rowola”’ is the title of the novel which the author of “Adam Bede” 
contributes to th's magezine, and it commences with a handsome 
instalment of forty pages. ‘Lhe Curnhill’s yellow covers are bence- 


forth to be swelled by au additional atticle—a review of the literature, 


Scicuce, and art of the month. 
The toliowing dialogue 13 said to have tuken place near the door o1 


JUNE 28, 1862, 


————— 


ur theatres, at which a series of the most palpable dramatic 
retake has recently formed the programme, The parties were a 
shance passenger and an old woman selling bills :—Old woman : 
‘< Buy a bill of the play, Sir."—Passenger ; “No, thank you.”—Old 
woman: “ Do buy a bill, Sir.”—Passenger : iS No, I am not going to | 
the theatre.” —Old woman : “ But do buy a bill, Sir—only a penny— 
and [ll give you a horder,” : 

The supper given by the members of the Savage Club and “ other 
gentlemen connected with literature and art” has found a pleasant 
and amusing, if unreliable, chronicler in the person of M. Busquet, 
the correspondent of the /’atrie, at present among us. ‘ The chair- 
man,” he says, “was Mr. Love, Esq., the esteemed editor of the 
Critic. The vice-presidents were Messrs. Tomeling aud Cruisckang, 
this last a very celebrated caricaturist, the European glory ;” which, 
being interpreted, means that Mr. Love, Esq., was Mr. James Lowe ; 
“ Tomeling” was Mr. Fred. Tomlins, the enthusiastic Shaksperean 
commentator and critic; and ‘Cruisckang” was the immortal 
George Cruikshank, the most flourishing evergreen of the day, who, 
with his ultra-temperance predilections, must have been horrified at 
seeing what M. Busquet afterwards notices —‘the most exquisite 
wines flowing in rivers.” At all events, M. Busquet seems to have 
enjoyed himself and to have warmly recorded his enjoyment. From 
the Savage banquet he went to the Arundel Club, “a cercle which 
gives on the Thames ;” and there he saw “early day rising over St. 
Paul's, while the night still darkened with its shadow the proud 
palace of the Parliament, which, as beseems the seat of the maritime 
nation par excellence, bathes its feet in the water, its element and | 
its power.” Pretty, isn’t it? It’s a lucky thing that, looking at 
the component parts of the Thames about Westminster-bridge, the 
dwellers in the “ Palace of the Parliament” don’t bathe their feet 
in the water ! : 

Once start a telling grievance, and you will have no lack of 
persons to grease your wheels. Here, for instance, is the “Great 
Press Scandal,” which means that a penny-a-liner imposes upon 
the refreshment contractors at the Exhibition and feasts himself and 
his “pals” at their expense. Exceedingly disgraceful conduct, as | 
everybody will readily admit; but exceptional, thank God! though 
certain journals and dreary gossips immediately proclaim that the 
whole press, from the leader-writers in the Times to the reporters on 
the smallest local journal are to be bought and sold hke sheep. 1 
have before me the letter of a “ London Correspondent” to an | 
Irish newspaper, in which a man is stated to have given a 
favourable criticism on certain jewellery ; when, “penetrated with 
gratitude,” Messrs. Hunt and Roskell “ presented the fellow with 
a very handsome article of plate, with the beauty of which he 
appeared to be particularly struck.” Is not this a palpable falsehood | 
on the face of it? There is a constant outcry that the notices of the | 
literary and theatrical critics of the principal journals are biassed by 
the personal acquaintance of the writers with the authors and actors 
animadverted — ; and this, to a certain extent, is true; but it is 
unavoidable. he critics of such journals are selected for their 
special knowledge of the subjects on which they are to write ; their 
researches on these subjects have thrown them into the company of 
the men who “profess” them. They are members of the same 
clubs, sets, social circles, and it is impossible for any man to divide 
himself from himself, his writing “him” from his social “him,” and 
to set aside all personal consideration for the author while treating 
of the subject. And yet I know more than one theatrical or literary 
critic who ventures to speak his mind boldly, and, more than 
that, be respected by the on of whose acting or authorship 
he is treating—even though he speak not in complimentary terms 
To suppose that actual tangible pecuniary influence is exercised 
over such critics is prepo sterous—as preposterous as to think that 
any respectable newspaper reporter could be bought by the gratuitous 
offer of a dinner from a traiteur, 

A post-mortem examination of the remains of the late Karl 
Canning proved that the disease of which the lamented statesmen 
died was abscess of the loins, a result unexpected, I believe, even by 
the eminent medical men whom he had consulted. The bulk of his 


property goes to Mr. Herbert De Burgh, second son of the Maryuis | 


Clanricarde. 

It is pleasant to think that in her specialité, live stock and agri- 
cultural implements, England will this year be well represented to 
her foreign visitors, Setting aside for the present the show of the 
Agricultural Society (of which more next week), there is at the 


Agricultural Hall, Islington, a splendid show of dogs. There isa | 


noble pack of forty foxhounds belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, 
and “with one voice the forty” make the building resound. There | 
are dogs of every description, and one noble bloodhound who might 
have stood to Snyders for a model. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Messrs. Webster and Boucicault are now at open war, and bothare 
relying on “The Colleen Bawn” as their attraction; the former at 
the ApeLrnt, where Mr. Charles Verner, a provincial actor of 
repute, plays the hero; the latter at Drury Lanz, where the author- 
actor sustains his old character, and where the success has been | 
immense. 

A new comedy, by Mr. Watts Phillips, has been produced at the | 
St. James's with great success. The plot turns upon the persecu- 
tion of a lady by a scoundrel who has obtained and kept compro- 
inising letters written by her in early days. On the possession of these 
he grounds a claim for the lady's hand, and on her refusal threatens | 
to challenge and kill the man whom she really loves. The design is | 
frustrated by an old General, uncle of the lover, who has been 
foolishly ridiculed by the lady, but who forgives her and rids her of | 
her persecutor by killing him. The plot is not very new, but the 
piece is well put together, the dialogue is crisp and s arkling, and 
the acting of Mr. Vining, Miss Herbert, and Mr. Belmore is very 
good and effective. 

M. Fechter is making occasional trips to the principal provincial | 
towns, looking out for promising recruits for his Lyceum company. 
When the list of that company is publish d it will be found to 
contain two or three names not merely of good but of first: rate 
metropolitan reputation, whose coalition with M. Fechter is little 
expected, 

Rumours regarding coming theatrical changes are still current. 
Among them are Mr. Webster's proximate retirement ; Mr. Wizan's | 
occupancy of the Princess's; and a division of the company at the 
StRanp, _some of whom—notably Mr. Rogers and Miss Marie 
Wilton—it is said, are, wich the aid of Miss Oliver, about to establish 
themselves at the Royaury. 


THE Lapy GODIVA PRocEssiON.—After an interval of eleven years, the 
Lady Godiva's ride through Coventry was revived on Monday ainid great 
pomp and ceremony, and attracted an immense influx of visitors. The pro- 
cession formed near the entrance to St. Mary's Hall, and from that point 
proceeded through the principal streets of the city. Lady Godiva was repre- 
sented by Mdme. Letitia, The lady was dressed in silk fleshings, with a white 
satin petticoat fastened at the hips and reaching to within a few inches of 
the knees, the petticoat being profusely embroidered with silver lace. On 
her head she wore a countess’s coronet set with brilliants, from which flowed 
along white gossamer-lace veil, enveloping the whole of her person except 
the fae and bosom ; her hair was ldose, and fell in large masses over her 
shoulders, and on her bosom she wore a large brooch in the shape of a star, 
composed of brilliants. She rode a beautiful milk-white steed, adorned with 
dark blue velvet trappings ornamented with gold, and on the four corners of 
the housings were large stars formed of brilliants, the other part of the 
trappings being similarly adorned. On each side rode a very handsome boy 
habited as a page, and two little girls in light blue satin dresses and hats with 
White plumes. After the lady came other children followers ; then Leofric, 
Earl of Mercia, banners, pages, followers, &c, So great was the pressure of 
the crowd around her Ladyship’s palfrey that it required the services of a 
bedy of strong men armed with stout cudyels to clear the way, 

ACCIDENT AT HUNGERFORD MARKET —Accidents, like misfortunes, | 
never come singly. Before the disaster to the Metropolitan Railway has | 
been repaired, another has occurred to the Charing-cross Railway, which, 
though not so extensive in itself, has been more fatal to life. While some 
workmen were removing some buildings in the Hungerford Market, a portion 
of the central hall, lately used as a music-room, gave Way, and buried 
beneath the ruins three men anda boy. One of the men wa quite deed 
when taken out; and though the others were taken out alive, the injnries 
soey received Were 50 frightrul that little or no hope is entertained of theic 

ecove ry. 


Cooper. j 
Lady Adine Cowper; it is of Sir Philip Sidney, the author of 
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- _ THE MINIATURES. 

WE have already noticed in general terms the collection of works 
of art lent for exhibition by various private contributors (see 
No. 375), which have been brought together as a sort of supplement 
to the ordinary exhibition of the South Kensington Museum, illus- 
trating more fully and completely than has ever been done before the 
whole subject of ornamental art from antique to modern times. The 
miniature portraits were not at that time arranged and named; but | 
the visitor will now find this remarkable collection of contemporary 
portraits a subject of the greatest interest, as the names of all the 
famous persons represented have been appended to the pictures, with 
the dates and the names of the painters, besides the name of the con 
tributor from whose collection they come. Unfortunately it has not 
been practicable to make an historical arrangement of the portraits, 
in consequence of their being framed together in the different collec. 
tions to which they belong. But in some instances this little incon- 
gruity is obviated by such superb collections as those of the Duke of 
Buce euch, where the miniatures of Henry VIII. and the celebrities | 
of his time, painted chiefly by Holbein and Hilliard, form a complete 
historical gallery ; and in the same way those of the time of the 
Commonwealth, with Oliver Cromwell in the centre, painted by 
Samuel Cooper and Thomas Flatman, bring before us, in the most 
lifelike manner, the great men of that time. And notwithstand ing 
the smallness of these pictures, the majority being no larger than the 
palm of the hand and many much smaller, such is the wonderful fine- 
ness of line and delicate modelling of thefeatures, especially in Holbein’s 
work, that we feel, after seeing them, to have had a closer view 
and more intimate acquaintance with the famous characters of times 
gone by than large portraits ever afford. As examples of painting, 
also, many are very beautiful, far surpassing any modern works in 
the truth and masterly style of the drawing, and in the great point of 

ortraiture—seizing the characteristic expression, and showing us, as 

Valter Scott said, “how our ancestors looked, moved, and dressed.” 

Of course, the use of ivory in place of the panel or cardboard 
employed by the old school enabled the more recent painters to obtain 
a certain agreeable flesh-tint and some niceties of artistic colour 
which the dryer method could not attain; but with this luxury of 
the art crept in the serious errors of giving the same complexion to 
all, and of indulging in what the artist fancied as fine colour. For | 
this reason we find in all the old miniatures a truth and unaffected 
style often lost by the miniature-painters and enamellers of the latter 
part of the seventeenth century and the eighteéuth century ; down, 
in fact, to the present day. In minute painting of the dress to the 
smallest thread of pattern, and in jewelled ornaments, the old masters 
of miniature have not been approached by any of their suecessors 
in the art with all their appliances of modern invention, and no 
tinted photograph can for a moment be compared with some of these 
exquisite works of Holbein, Hilliard, Cooper, and Oliver, 

The collection lent by the Duke of Buccleuch is perhaps the most 
important, and at the same time the most numerous, though bis 
Grace's cabinet still contains many more which are not shown here. 
These miniatures are hung in three or four large frames against the 

-wall, and are thus easily found, as most of the others are in the glass 
cases. The most noticeable set is that containing the portraits of 
Henry VII and Henry VIII., by Holbein, two small circular minia- 
tures very highly finished, and those of Queen Elizabeth when 

| Princess, and Prince Edward, afterwards Edward VI. There is also 
one of Elizabeth when Queen. All of these are by Hilliard, and in 
perfect preservation. There is also a portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, | 
not remarkable for beauty; and the same case contains a curious | 
cameo in onyx representing Mary Queen of Scots and Darnley, the one 
head being cut in relief upon the other. As so mnch doubt exists 
as to the portraits of Mary, we should point out two which are lent 
by Lady Willoughby d'Eresby. One of these is an enamel, and, 
| though it was presented with the lock of her hair appended, by 
| Lord Belhaven to the Countess of Perth, yet it is evidently a faney 
portrait representing her with a dollish and pretty face. The other 
is apparently a more genuine portrait; but, though very carefully 
and curiously fivished in the details of dress and the interior, for 
| it is a small full-lenzth, yet the face dovs not give the idea of being 
| the work of a superior artist, nor of being painted from the life. | 
| OF the other Queen Mary, commonly distinguished as “ Bloody 
Queen Mary,” there is a very remarkable miniature in oil, painted 
by Sir Antonio More, which will be found with Mr. Addington’s 
| contribution, and lately belonged to the Uzielli Collection. Here, 
also, is an admirable miniature of Queen Eliznbeth by Hilliard, | 
representing her superbly attired in gorgeous jewelled robes and | 
high ruff, with her hair apparently dressed with gold thread inter- | 
twined, a fashion more than once introduced, and borrowed originally | 
from the Romans, who also powdered the hair with gold. Both 


g painted in distemper, 
thoagh very minutely finished for this method of painting. A better 
example of Isaac Oliver is a small portrait of the famous Dr. Don, in 
Mr. Addington’s collection. Several other beautiful works of Cooper 


, will be found, particularly a portrait of Richard Cromwell, signed 


and dated 16149, which was long in ibe possession of the late Lord 
Northwick ; a small three-quarter h sud of the Earl of Pembroke of 
the highest artistic merit; Sir KE. M ntagu, High-Admiral in 1660; 
and a remarkable portrait of Cuarles IL, oddly miscalled James II., 
from the Duke of Hamilton's cabinet. A most interesting relic, too, 
1s Cooper's pocket-book, with several unfinished miniatures, which 
is exhibited by Mr. E. H. Lawrence. 
As unique examples of the art of miniature, and for the great 
interest which attaches to them as portraits, should be noticed 
Mr. H. Danby Seymour's Sir Francis Drake, the famous hero of the 
English navy, a remarkably characteristic head with short-cropped 
stiff red hair and scanty beard, looking ‘‘as hard as nails” and brave 
as a lion. This, though not bearing the painter's name, is, we 
imagine, by Hilliard. The portrait of Inigo Jones, by Cooper, is also 
very fine, and belongs to Mr. H. D. Seymour. In Mr. Addington's 
small but choice collection there is a miniature of Shakspeare, which 
is well known as the Somerville portrait, from having belonged to 
the poet of that name, and been handed down in the family for some 
generations. The peculiarity of this portrait is that, while it 
resembles the well-known head of Shakspeare, it differs from all 
rtraits in having a light tuft of hair on the front of the head, and 
in the hair and beard being light auburn. The colour may have 
changed, possibly ; but the baldness not being so complete as in the 
Stratford bust and the Chandos portrait, throws some doubt upon 
the authenticity of the portrait, although it is evidently by Hilliard, 
the fashionable painter of the day ; and it is not impossible the great 
man may have sat to him. Of Ben Jonson there is a miniature in 
oil, belonging to Lord Derby, who contributes a portrait of Andrew 
Marvel, by Vandyck; one of Tintoretto, the painter, by himself; the 
Countess of Pembroke, by Eacpero and John Law, the concoctor 
of the great Mississippi bubble, by Coater. 

In the Duke of Hamilton’s collection there are several very 
beautiful and rare miniatures of almost every period. We par- 
ticularly noticed one of James, third Marquis of Hamilton, created 
first Duke in 1643, and afterwards doomed to be beheaded, after the 
Battle of Preston, in 1649. | This is a fine work by Vandyck. 
James I, by Hilliard, and Sir John Maynard, one of the prosecutors 
of Karl Strafford and Laud, are both fine specimens ; the latter is 
especially remarkable for high finish ; it is by Hoskins, and dated 
1659. The set of six small whole-lengths in oil of Kings and (ueens 
of France, by Janet, are also admirable; minutely touched, yet with 
all the effect of life-size portraits. 

It would take much more space, however, to mention all the 
remarkable miniatures that are here collected, as we have only 
endeavoured to point out the more choice examples, and some of 
these have no doubt escaped notice. The exhibition should be seen, 
as being by far the most complete ever brought together, and 
illustrating the whole progress of miniature-painting from the 
time of Holbein. One celebrated collection, that of the Duke 
of Portland, is conspicuously absent, though some few larger 
works have been lent by his Grace. It is to be regretted 
that this collection, which was mainly formed by George Vertue, 
for the Earl of Oxford, and for which he made a catalogue raisonnuée 
in 1742-3, is not exhibited. It was included in the Art-Treasures 
Exhibition at Manchester, where it created the greatest interest, and 
but for au unfortunate circumstance, which naturally rendered the 

Duke more than ordinarily cautious for the safety of his treasures, 
would no doubt have been lent to the South Kensington autho- 
rities. The circumstance to which we allude, however, it is due to 
the managers of the Manchester Exhibition to say, occurred some 
two years after the close of that exhibition, and had nothing 
whatever to do with that exhibition, from which the Duke of 
Portland's winiatures were returned in perfect sa‘ety. However, it 
may be affirmed that this exhibition of miniatures is by far the most 
important ever seen; and though some of the examples might have 
been multiplied, yet every master and every style is very completely 
illustrated, 


“CALILEO BEFORE THE INQUISITION.” 


Tue picture from which our Engraving is taken was a prominent 


| one in the exhibition of the Boulevard Italien, and gained the large 


degree of popularity which every historical painting embracing a 
well-known story is certain to secure, if ils treatment be striking 
and characteristic. Who dves not feel interested in that great 
Italian astronomer, who may be said to have been the founder of 
experimental science, and at twenty-five years old became the 


Holbein and Hilhard, it will be remarked, used gold freely in their 
dress and ornaments; both painted commonly sky-blue or green 
backgrounds ; and when they signed their pictures it was in the 
smallest gold letters, most beautifully written with the brush. In 
an exquisite work of Holbein—a small circular miniature of | 
Katherine Duchess of Suffolk—shown in Lady Willoughby D'Eresby’s 
collection, the signature is ‘‘ H. Holben, fecit,” not Holbein. 
Retarning to the Duke of Buccleuch’s collection, the centre group 
of miniatures of the Holbein period is preserved in the old ebony | 
frame which was probably made to suit the taste of Horace 
Walpole, from whose famous cabinet at Strawberry-hill they | 
came into the possession of the Duke, and enriched a collection 
elready almost uniqne with the family treasures in portraiture 
of the Dukes of Montagu and the ancient dukedom of Monmouth. 
It is interesting to compare these works with others, such as 
the two rare miniatures of Henry VIII. and Anne of Cleves, 
in the Meyrick Collection, but not yet exhibited here, and some 
which are, such as the miniatures of Jane Seymour and Catherine 
Parr, evidently the work of Holbein, which are lent by Mr. J. C, 
Dent ; snd two similar pictures belonging to different owners, which 
also could be by no other hand than Ho:bein's—portraits of Thomas 
Cromwell, and the Earl of Essex, the one belonging to Lady 
Willoughby D'Eresby, the other to Mr. 8S. Addington. These, 
beyond their excellence as works of art, serve to confirm the 
character which Holbein earned for extraordinary industry and 


| 


activity; for at the time he was painting these exquisite little | 


gems he was doing those unrivalled chalk drawings which form 
the Holbein collection of the Queen, and many other important 
works in oil There is also exhibited a larger portrait by Holbein, 
in oil, of Henry VIII., belonging to the Norfolk family, which 
is admirable as a portrait, and finished as to the splendid dress 
with wonderful minuteness. This represents the King at his 
fattest point, with very scanty beard and eyebrows, aud it is 
a perfect study of the man. A portrait of the fourth Duke of 
Norfolk, who was beheaded for high treason by Queen Elizabeth, in 
1572, dressed in black velvet, with cap and feather, and chain of gold 
enamelled, is a perfect little gem of the art, and must be the work 
of Holbein, although that famous painter died eighteen years before 
the execution of the Duke. It will be remembered also that Holbein 
was invited by the Earl of Arundel, and brought letters of intro- 
duction from his friend Erasmus to Sir Thomas More, and thus 
these miniatures were probably some of his first works, and have 
remained in the hands of his early patrons ever since. Next in 
interest as works of art, and even more interesting historically, are 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s miniatures of the times of Charles I. aud 
IL., and the Commonwealth. Here the prominent portrait is that 
of Oliver Cromwell, by Samuel Cooper. a fiue miniature in oil. 
Near him are John Milton, when a youth, John Selden, Sir Harry 


mathematical professor at Pisa, whence, in 1592, he removed to 
Padua? From his first important discovery of the vibration of the 
pendulum, Gulileo was destined to a career which should benefit man- 
kind, even though it might involve present toil and suffering. 
Having invented the first rude and elementary thermometer, with 
which he carried on his experiments, he afterwards (in 1609) turned 
his attention to the perfection of that wonderful glass which he 
heard had been invented by Jansen for rendering remote objects 
visivle and succeeded in constructing the Galilean telescope. The 
first instrument which the philosopher completed was presented 
to the Doge of Venice, who confirmed his professorship at Padua 
for li’e, with the welcome addition of a large salary. By the 
telescope he discovered many of those astronomical phenumena 
which had before been hidden from observation. Bat the great 
primary truth which was ultimately to be established, and which 
he was the first to declare, gave offence to the “ Holy Office,” 
as the blood council of the Inquisition was profanely called, and he 


| was at once cited to Rome there to deay the heretical assertion that 


| not the earth but the sun was the centre of the solar system. This 

| opinion had been published at Florence in 1632, in his “ Dialogues 

| on the Ptolemaic and Copernican Systems of the World ;” and when 

| he was summoned to appear before his accusers, the book was ordered 

| to be publicly burnt, while he himself was ordered to be imprisoned, 

| to ake a recantation of his errors, and to recite the Seven Penitential 
Psalms once a week—a strange mockery, when it is considered with 
what glowing piety the Royal Psalmist himself considers the heavens 
and all the starry host, and dwells with solemn inquiring upon their 
mysteries not yet revealed to mankind. 

It has even, in later times, been denied that this recantation 
was required, or tbat he was summoned before the “ Holy Office ” 
for this cause; but the story has strong grounds for popular belief, 
and has assumed historical importance not only from the distinct 
and reliable records of the facts, but from the practices of that same 
inquisitorial party both at that period and in later times. It may 
be lamented that Galileo did not suffer martyrdom for the sake of 
science; but he chose rather to submit to the cruel coercion of his 
persecutors, whose bigotry prescribed for him a form of abjuration 
in which he said, “With a sincere heart aud unfeigned faith I abjure, 
curse, and detest the said errors and heresies (viz., that the earth moves 
round the sun, &c ). I swear that, for the future, I will never say 
or assert anything, verbally or in writing, which may give rise to a 
similar suspicion against me.” A resolution which he was pro- 
bably careful to observe, since unalterable Papacy—whether it be 
strong in the terrorism of an Inquisition or weak in the ill-enacted 
solemnity of a Japanese martyrdom—is sure to seek occasion for 
stifling all inquiry which shall discover truth at the expense of its 
own overweening power. It must be acknowledged that the 
conscience of Galileo was easily satisfied with the reflection that this 


Vane, of whom Cromwell said, “The Lord deliver me from Sir 
Harry Vane,” Abraham Cowley, the poet, and Algernon Syéney—all | 
by Thomas Flatman. Then there are Pepys, of Diary fame, and 
Samu:l Butler, looking the very picture of the writer of ‘* Hudibras,” 
and Admiral Penn, and Sir John Suckling, the gentle poet—all by 
A most interesting miniature of this period is exhibited by 


“Areadia; ’ the portrait is hy Isaac Oliver, aud represents Queen 
Elizabeth's great cavalry general in a complete suit of splendid 


‘armour milaid with gold, his page holding his horse in the back- 


was an enforced recantation, for itis said that, on rising from his 
knees, he whispered to a friend, “ It moves, for all that” (£ peur si 
move). By these means he obtained his liberty, howev er, aud retired 
to lis house, near Florence, where he continued his observations till 
he became bliud. He died near the same city, in 1642 

Ilis son, Vincenza Galilei, was the first who applied the pendulum 
to clockwork. 

THERE has lately been an extraonlinary pasuage of Ruseions throucsh 
Berlin, on th » Most of them, to the London exhibition, before paying 
the usual latter-summer visit to the seaside or to mineral springs, 
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EXAMINATION OF GALILEO BEFORE THE ROMAN INQUISITION,—(FROM THE PICTURE BY ROBERT FLEURY.) 
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“Tarice is he (ji ij Kg s/h S 
armed who hath his ||| tip CY) SS WGK * : uk 
¢ quarrel just ;” and ||) j Yo SSS f KX ss 
- at least four times 
armed is he who, 
(o, having no quarrel at 
{| all, and intending to 
‘have none, ia yet 
prepared honestly to 
hold his own, keepin 
his dogs of war see 
trained and sharp of 
tooth, yet restrained 
B' by the leash of good- 
will and amicably 
muzzled. This sen- 
timent, which, but 
| for the obvious ad- 
2 | ©vantage of the slight 
vu) détour necessary to 
ii the accomplishment 
" of walking through 
: an opening para- 
rasta Ue A i Y | graph, might have 
iP rece Dh) : Wj?) ft \ been expressed by 
A ey o Y | ih ‘py the now | popular 
NI i i Yj, { proverb “ Defence, 
})|| not Defiance ;’—this 
| sentiment, I say, 
|| without farther pa- 
| renthesis, leads me 
) at once to my in- 
spection of the pro- 
cess of cutting some 
of those said teeth, 
and, by an almost 
inevitable attraction, 
back to Birmingham, 
where I am standing ) 
at the door of the |B 
Toledo Works of 


iff 


BARREL-BORING, STRAIGHTENING, TURNING, AND POLISHING SHOP. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
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Mr. Charles Reeves, manufacturer of smallarms to the trade and her 
Majesty’s War Department. ; ; 

Through this entrance, and up a flight of stairs, I Teach 
the counting- house, and am at once placed under the guidance 
of the manager of the works, who conducts me by. two or three 
warehouses where rifles and muskets stand in solid ‘squares, as 
though upheld by ghostly infantry “ grounding arms, * into a series 
of somewhat narrow and, truth to tell, rather disorderly-looking 
yards, where iron in rusty piles, and scraps of metal in broken 
heaps, bespeak the presence both of raw material and 
refuse. Being anxious to begin with the incisors, I learn 
that the trade of Mr. Reeves includes almost everything 
which can in any shape be used for warlike purposes— 
that is to say, swords, cutlasses, bayonets, rapiers, 
boarding-pikes, hatchets, “ matchets,” bayonets, toma- 


other weapons whose names and purposes are more or 
less known. The staple manufactures in this branch, 
however, are the various descriptions of swords, bayonets, 
and “ matehets,” the latter being a sort of cross between 
a gigantic ecarving-knife and almost straight broad 
cutlass, fitted with a short handle, like that of a dinner- 
knife, and used by the native African and other tribes 
for chopping the sugar-cane. cutting through the jungle 
on their journeys, or for less amicable purposes (see 
Diagram). So great is the demand for these weapons 
that large quantities at atime are ordered to be delivered, 
afterwards to be bartered with natives for palm oil and 
other products. Sixteen hundred dozen are at the 


able that many of the handles are so small as to 
~ entirely covered by an ordinar aed fist, since they 
are intended only for the slender fingers of wiry aborigines. 

The steel trom which the swords are made is supplied (by Mr. John 
Sanderson, of Sheflield) in long pieces somewhat tapering at each end 
and having a square portion in the middle, which, being cut through, 
leaves material for two blades, the bisection of the square leaving a 


buy 


d ive the iron “tang” by which the blade | 
shoulder at one end to receiv: g Oh ialain esta 


is afterwards fixed into the handle (fig. 1). 


these blades is almost entirely effected by the forgers, who hammer 
them into the required shape upon the anvil, a mould running down 
+he centre of which secures the hollow which in swords extends for 
about two-thirds of the length from hilt to point. In a little street 
of smithies the musical clink is being sounded by a score of stalwart 
arms, eitherforging the rough steel into form or hammering the formed 
blade into perfect shape and symmetry, an operation which requires 
it to be kept at a certain heat lest the embryo blade should be injured 
in the process. Once perfected as to proportion, the hardening com- 
mences, and the blade is thrust backward and forward into the 
farnace until it has acquired a proper and uniform heat, at which 
point it is removed and instantly plunged into cold water. This pro- 
cess, which has obviously suggested the Turkish bath, renders it 
hard indeed, but at the same time so extremely brittle that I whis- 
peringly suggested the propriety of contracting to supply our enemies 
with weapons and neglecting to carry them beyond that particular 
stage of preparation when they may be snapped with the fingers. 
Carefully supported, however, the blade is again subjected to the 
fiery ordeal until it attains a slaty-blue colour anda beautiful and 
elastic temper, which has been partially secured by the previous 
hammering. By the process of forging it has become about 
six inches longer than the pristine steel shape, and by the tempering 
it has sbteined a springy strength which enables it to be bent ina 
eurve sufficient to bring the hand five inches nearer the point (see 
9 
oS of the best bayonets are forged in the same way as 
the swordblades, and, as in almost every manufacturing process 
human intelligence has an unmistakable 
advantage over mere mechanical force, these 
| possess some superior qualities. The greater 
uumber of bayonets, however, are made, by 
peculiar machinery patented by Mr. Reeves, 
from a square bar of drawn steel five inches 
and a half long by nine-sixteenths square 
(fig. 1). This bar is passed between a series 
of about sixteen pairs of rollers, which are 
worked by steam power, and so grooved as 
gradually to mould the blade to the requisite 
shape (fig 2). Sixteen times the short steel 
bar undergoes the merciless pressure of a 
progressively-increased power until its five 
and a half inches of length is increased to 
twenty-six inches, when some portions are 
cut off from the point to leave it the regu- 
ation length (fig. 3). During the late Russian war this machinery 
enabled Mr. Reeves to supply the Government with almost in- 
credible numbers of these weapons. 


The matchets, which are made from bevel-edged steel passed twice | 


through the rollers, are cut into the requisite shape by means of 
powerful shears. 

These operations are conducted in a large shed, where the rollers 
stand like awful combinations of infernal machines and patent 
mangles; where a boding and vengeful tilt-hammer, worked by 


steam, is tended by a man, who sits like a calm fate beside its | 


crushing bulk and supp'ies it with fresh victims; where the awful 
boom seems to shatter the very atmosphere, and deafness reigns 
triumphant. In obedience to a signal, however, the monster is 
suddenly stopped, and [ am enabled to hear that the great two-pot 
furnace on my left is used for making the steel from those long 
laths of bevel-edged iron stacked against the wall; that the furnace 
is constructed with wide flues on each side and under the bottom, 
while the firegrate occupies the centre between the two pots; that 
the pots themselves are some four feet deep and two feet and a half 
wide, are air-tight, contaia layers of charcoal and iron covered with 
loam sand, will remain seven days and nights in the farnace until 
their contents are white hot, and that at the end of the time the 
iron will have been converted into steel of a slaty-blue colour. The 
inexorable hammer resuming its work at this point, I follow the 


bayonet to its completion, and once more visit the forges to witness | 


the “ shutting on,” or welding the blade to a picce of iron which 
ultimately forms the socket by which the bayonet itself is fixed on to 
the versal of the rifle or musket. 

There is yet another operation before the blades are taken to the 
finishing-shop, one of the most important, too, since it 1s no other 
than grinding, a process which secures an exact and uniform thick- 
ness, and increases their elasticity. 

The diagrams will well serve to illustrate the progress of the 
blades from the first rude form in a steel bar to their final grace of 
form and polished keenness, but it would be difficult, perhaps, by 
words or pictare to convey an adequate impression of the grinding- 
shop. 

I am standing at the open end of a long, vast, and gloomy shed- 
like building, supported by iron pillars. On each side along the 
entire length a series of enormous grindstones spin round amidst 
sand and water and the mud from both. Seated astride the bodies 
of wooden horses, whose heads seem to bave been transformed into 
these wheels, the grinders seize upon the blades, and each fearless 
rider, rising in his stirrups—or, what looks much the same, stand- 
ing tiptoe till he no longer touches his saddle—throws himself for- 
ward, and presses the sword matchet, or bayonet on the wheel, at 
the same time guiding it deftly with his left hand till its whole 

surface has been smoothly ground. 

Along the whole lise of whirling stones the sparks fly a lurid red ; 
and as the grinders, with squared elbow, seem to curb the struggling 
and impetuous wheels, I think of the wild dreains of Callot or Doré, 


hawks, scalping-knives, Malay creeses, and half a score | 


i i ed for Africa, and it is notice- _ » (f ; 
at ame cel fe be | enemy, the tilt-hammer, after which it is once more placed in a 


| that only one edge of the bit is allowed to operate, the others being 


| and fancy a double rank of riders bestriding horses strangely foaled 
| by some hideous nightmare. i 
| “After polishing, which is completed by wooden wheels which bear 
| a coating of leather covered with emery, the swords and matchets go 
| to receive handles, and the bayonets locking-rings. JT he handles of 
swords are made of walnut-wood covered with the skin of the dogfish, 
while the hilt and guard are formed from a plain flat_ sheet of steel, 
in shape not unlike one side of a pair of bellows. This is cut into 
| the requisite pattern (from a model) in the vice, and, the sheet being 
bent to the required shape, is afterwards filed. 
The solid socket of the bayonet is hammered into form and after- 
wards stamped into shape with the rim complete, fram which process 
| it is conveyed to a shop where it is drilled by steam power. It then 
| only remains to secure a smooth surface by means of a revolving 
barrel containing an instrument. with a number of flanged blades, 
| against which the socket of the bayonet is pressed. It is not a little 
| remarkable to see the solid steel pared and shaved like wax, and no 
less wonderful to notice the simple machinery by which it is accom- 
plished. The locking-rings are stamped out by a lever and die, 
| pierced by a punch, and afterwards “bored,” “faced, and their 
| shapes secured by a triple circular saw worked by a lathe. 
| The most important manufacture in the Toledo Works, however, 
is assuredly rifles, and, with the intention of following it through 
its principal processes, I return to the vicinity of the still inveterate 
hammer, where I am shown a rudimentury barrel in the shape of 
a slab of best wrought iron (the iron used for this purpose being 
that which is made by the celebrated firm of Marshall and 
| Mills,), twelve inches long, and weighing nine pounds and 
a quarter (fig. 1). This uninviting slab is heated in a furnace and 


this rough metal sheath, the edges are lapped over at the vice and 
soldered at the forge, the perfect shape being afterwards obtained 
by means of the hammer; how it is fitted with the “bands,” and 
the “drag’’ filed, supplied with a monthpiece (not the present 
writer, but a metallic one of its own), polished; and finally lined 
with thin strips of deal or with solid leather. 

Beside his extensive manufacture of rifles for the Government 
and the production (as licensee) of the Whitworth rifle, Mr, 
Reeves has introduced important inventions of his own, amongst 
the most prominent. of which are the double-action revolver 
and his patent rifle. The former weapon is so constructed ay 
to secure greater strength in that generally-overtried part of the 
revolver against which the back end of the chamber recoils. [t 
fires five shots continuously, will fire under water, can be loaded 
with wonderful rapidity, and is provided with a safety-bolt which 
effectually prevents explosion by accident. 

The patent rifle combines both the ordinary muzzle-loader and 
the breech-loader, has the great advantage of being an urjointed 
rifle, and can be loaded and fired nine times in a minute without 
difficulty. The last contemplated improvement is, I am informed 
not yet completed, but it involves an entirely new principle in 
breech-loading which at the same time offers an effectual preventive to 
accidents, while the mechanism is so s'mple that nothing but gross 
carelessness could injure the weapon itself when in use, 


roughly bent into the tubular shape (fig. 2) by means of my 


| furnace of an enormously high temperature, with a small trap- 
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opening. When sufliciently heated, the short rudimentary tube is 
taken out on a long, round iron rod, fitted with a handguard, and 
looking like a gigantic burlesque rapier. This rod approximates to 
the size of the intended bore of the barrel, and is inserted with the | 
rough tube upon it between two steam-rollers, each of which is 
fnrnished with a series of corresponding grooves or cuts, The barrel, | 
which is taken up at one end by a rod, is placed between the first 
pair of grooves, and as the rollers revolve is drawn out at the other 
side a long, hollow, welded tube. This much more graceful and better- 
formed tube is then consigned to another rod of smaller diameter and 
to a corresponding pair of grooves, until after the eighth repetition of 
the same process the barrel has attained its proper dimensions (fig. 3). | 
The next operation, which is called ‘‘ lumping,” consiste of welding a | 
piece of wrought iron on to the breech-end of the barrel, for the | 

urpose of forming the percussion-lump, and is succeeded by “rough- | 
loca” This is accomplished by a long, sharp-ended “ bit,” which | 
being placed in the end of the barrel revolves at the rate of perhaps — 
a thousand turns a minute by means of a pulley and flywheel, while 
the barrel is pushed on by a lever, and kept cool by means of water | 
thrown upon its surface. 

The “setting” of the barrel is next effected by means of hammer 
and anvil, the “setting” meaning simply rectifying any bend which 
it may have received during the previous operation. I am not a 
little interested in the setting, since my first intimation of it on | 
entering the shop is the sudden discovery of a number of workmen 
gazing resolutely at an opposite window through what look like 
attenuated telescopes. They are engaged, however, in one of the 
processes which require the greatest experience, since it would be 
difficult for anybody not well acquainted with the method to discover 
a trifling bias. The “spilling-up,” or cutting the inside of the 
barrel to the proper bore, is similar to the “rough-boring,” except | 


sheathed by a half-cylinder of wood called a “ spill ;” this ensures a 
smooth surface, and prepares for the “fine-boring,” which is six 
times repeated, the final surface being ensured by keeping one edge 
of the “ bit” perfectly smooth, by which means the particles of 
steel drop in a fine and almost soft powder. | 

The outside of the barrel is next turned in a long lathe, which not 
only reduces the roughness, but, by a beautiful arrangement of 
cutting tools, gives it the required substance, or “pattern,” for a 
light or heavy rifle. 

The grinding of the barrels is effected by means of stones larger 
than. those used for the swordblades, but in a similar manner, and 
is preliminary to “filing,” which carries the barrel to the shop 
where it is prepared for the lock. 

These preparations consist of “ chambering,” or making the 
chamber which holds the pin; “ breeching,” or cutting the worm 
intended for the breechpin that helps to hold the barrel to the | 
stock by means of a breechnail; cutting out the little slice into 
which the “sight” is to be dovetailed; machining the lump, 
filing the tailpin, and making the square lump the proper shape for 
receiving the lock and stock. 

I am not a little surprised to learn that every part of the lock is 
finished by hand, the cock being cut with a die worked with a heavy 
pe and the smaller pieces being wrought with forge, hammer, 
and file. 

The great art in lockmaking is to obtain a perfect spring, and 
those properly tempered are s» elastic that although, when fitted in 
the lock the two sides are so close as almost to touch, they will, when 
released, spread to two inches below the edge of the lock-plate. ‘Ihe 
| lock and barrel are now ready for the stock, which awaits them in 
another shop, where it has been sawn out of walnut-wood, and 
| finished by carpenters’ tools. 
The barrel let into its groove, and the lock properly in its place, 
| the stock is more perfectly shaped and rounded before the “screwing 
together,” or the addition of the different parts of the “ furniture ’— 
heel-plate, trigger-plate and guard, trigger, nosecap, rod, and 
| bayonet. I am now told that the rifle is “finished,” by which 
understanding completion, I am not quite prepared to learn that it is 
| to be taken to pieces. 
I suddenly remember, however, that it is not yet a rifle at all, in- 
asmuch as the barrel bas not been rifled. Everything is made 
| perfect before this delicate operation is attempted, in order that ne 
injury may be sustained by the barrel when the complete rifle is 
| again put together. The process of rifling is similar to that of boring, 
| except that a spiral cutter is substituted for the ‘ bit.” Previous to 
| the reunion of the barrel, the whole work is polished and the stock 
| stained and finished ready for completion. 
The pistol-barrels uadergo the same processes as that of the rifles, 
| except that, after being drilled, they are “planed” by machines, 
| which carry them along a sort of bed under tools that cut them per- 
| fectly smooth and accurately shape the octagonal barrels. These 
| chisels move by means of screws over the entire surface as it is 
drawn backwards and forwards on the slide. 
The revolver. chambers are drilled out of solid iron by a drilling- 
| machine or lathe, with a centrebit and an eccentric motion, which 
| eanses each barrel of the chamber-nest to become the centre 
in succession, while by means of a slide the motion can be made to 
suit either a large or small chamber. The recesses communicating 
with the lock and trigger are cut by reversing the chamber in the 
eccentric “ chuck” and using a different cutting tool, while another 
alteration effects the drilling of the nipple-poles. 

| Inreturning to the warehouses I discover that I have omitted (with 
no unpacific intention) inquiring after the seabbards of the “ trusty 

, blades” the progress of which 1 have been watching with so much 
interest. They are being made, however, close by, so that I speedily 

' learn how the thin sheets of iron are marked to the pattern and cut 


THE BREECH OPEN, 


The diagram may serve to more fully explain this beautiful weapon 
which is here represented with the breech open. The handle having 
been drawn from right to left (from a to B) and backward from 1 to 
C, the cartridge is introduced into the aperture, and pressed a little 
forward with the end of the thumb. The handle is then replaced 
from c to B, with the thick part of the palm of the hand ; this 
brings it back to the top of the aperture, and it is thence moved 
quite into its place by drawing it firmly sideways from u to a, when 
the cap may be put on and the piece fired. 

In the warehouses through which I pass on my way out stand 
weapors in every variety and with every degree of finish—from the 
splendid dress sword of the full-blown officer or the rapier of a 
courtier to the heavy cutlass of the sailor or the “matchet” of the 
African savage. Close to a stack of muskets sold by the dozen 
is a rifle whose exquisite finish and perfect appointment would 
command more pounds than would serve to buy weapons for a negro 
body guard. Of what may be effected in the way of beauty of finish 
in a plain and soldierlike rifle, the visitors to the Great Exhibition 
who have seen Mr. Reeves'’s Whitworth, long Enfield, and short 
Enfield will be able to judge; while the splendidly-chased revolver, 
with its gold arabesques and white steel barrel, displays the more 
ornamental features of the manufacture. Of this, however, a 
still better example is a magnificent sword with wonderful damas- 
cening on the blade and exquisite Italian work in oxydised silver orna- 
menting the gold ground of hilt, scabbard, and guard. Amongst the 
various specimens from the Toledo Works this seems to be the 
most elaborate; while, — the most curious is a marvellously 
elastic blade which coils i in its serpentine sheath, and yet, on 
being withdrawn, leaps in the hand a straight and springy wand of 
onagaties steel. The Toledo Works cover a large extent of ground. 

he machinery, of the most complicated and costly kind, is set in 
motion by steam-engines equal in power to 150 horses, and upwards 
of four hundred artisans are employed. It may be mentioned that 
Mr. Reeves is the Birmingham Vice-Consul for Brazil, and Captain 
of a Gunmakers’ Company of Volunteers. The jury, class 8, in the 
exhibition of 1851, awarded to Mr. Reeves a prize medal for the 
beautiful collection of swords and other field weapons exhibited by 
him, and which, as mechanical and artfstic productions, commanded 
universal admiration, and secured large orders from foreigu 
Governments, . 


AN AWKWARD INTERVIEW. 


ONE day last week, about eight o'clock in the evening, the family of Mr. 
George Corby, bookseller, of the Drapery, Northampton, were alarmed by 
& most extraordinary occurrence. Mr. Frederick Mead, a highly-respectable 
and intelligent working man, went into Mr. Corby’s shop, and told bim he 
wished to speak to him two minutes privately, Mr. Corby was busy at the 
time, and asked him to wait a short time. When Mr, Corby was at liberty 
he asked him if he wished to go into a private room, and he said it would 
be best. Mr. Mead looked pale and agitated, and it was inferred by 
Mr. Corby that he was in trouble, and wished to ask his advice. He was 
therefore shown into a private room by Mr. Corby, and the door was closed. 
A chair was placed for Mr. Mead, but he asked Mr. Corby to sit in 
that and took another which was between Mr, Corby and the door. Being 
seated, he said that what he was about to say must not be divulged 
to any one until after the appointed time. Mr. Corby told him 
that he might fully rely upon his secrecy, Mr. Mead replied that 
he believed he could do so, and it was for that reason he had come to him. 
He then said, “‘ You may think, as my son tells me, that I am mad; but I 
am not mad. As true as you sit there, I have seen the living God. I have 
seen Jesus Christ, and talked with both.” It now became apparent to Mr. 
Corby that his visitor was deranged. All the time he had been speaking he 
was feeling in his pockets as if searching for something. After a short 
pause, he continued, “I am inspired ; I am to proclaim a new dispensation, 
and the regeneration of the world. Next Sunday night, at the conclusion of 
Divine service in All Saints’ Church, I shall proclaim my miasion.” He then 
pulled out of his pocket a large knife, which fastened back with a 
spring, and, presenting the point to Mr. Corby’s breast, said, ‘You must 
go down on your knees and swear to the living God that you 
will never divulge anything that I have said until the appointed 
time, or I will stab you to the heart!” Mr. Corby’s first impulse was 
to seize the knife, but, remembering that his dangerous visitor was a 
tall powerful man, while he himself was but a middle-sized person of 9st., 
there was every probability that his attempt would fail, and the most 
serious consequences be the result. His next thought was to try to 
escape, but the door being shut, and he having to pass his excited com- 
panion, there was no hope that way. He saw, therefore, that his only chance 
was in appearing to coincide entirely with the view of his visitor. Mr. Corby 
therefore decided upon a conciliatory course, He seid, * Well, Mr. Mead, 
I have known you for many years, and have always found you a most 
honourable and sincere man, and I am convinced that you would not tell 
me anything of this kind unless you believed it to be true. I am glad you 
have come to me, and I will help you in every way I can.” They shook 
hands very warmly, and apparently all danger was past. Mr. Mead then 
went on to say that Mr. Corby must get some bills printed to announce his 
mission, and that one must be sent to every newspaper in England. Mr. 
Mead now put his left hand on Mr. Corby’s shoulder, and held the knife 
up in his hand as if about to strike. He told him he must kneel, and take 
an oath which he would administer, or he wou'd carry out his threat and 
stab him to the heart. Seeing that the only safe course was to conciliate 
him, Mr. Corby knelt on one knee in such a manner that he could spring 
aside instantly should it be necessary. Mr. Mead, standing over him with 
the knife upraised, proceeded to administer the oath, whizh is not euitable to 
be repeated in_a newspaper, At the conclusion of the interview he said, 
“It is well; I will trast you.” It became necessary now that some 
means should be adopt:d to secnre him, as it was evident that it 
was most unsafe for him to be at large. Mr. Corby, therefore, told 
him that he could not stay there, as his customers were babctzon es 
be served ; but if he would come again in an hour's time the shop would be 
| closed, and they would have the room to themselves to complete the 

arrangement. This he agreed to do, left theroom, and passed quietly through 
the shop, outof the house. Mrs, Corby immediately went to the police- 
station, and in a few minutes Sergeant Cornwall was at Mr. Corby’s shop. 
Having learnt the state of affairs, he got two other policemen, and they all 
| three waited for Mr. Mead’s arrival. The latter had not left the shop more 
than half an hour when he returned, and with great judgment and care was 


into the required shape by shears—how they are bent at the vice 
| round templates or mandrils, the edges having been beaten thin 
and flattened with a mallet—how, a shape having been slipped into 


seized by Sergeant Cornwall round the arms from behind. He went quietly 
to the station-house, when the knife was found upon him. He was sub- 
sequently brought before the magistrates, and was sent to the Northampton 
Lunatic Asylum, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


LAW AND CRIME. 

‘To many of our readers the name of Mdme. 
Racael, alias Leverson, will not be unfamiliar. For 
soma time past the name has appeared in various 
judicial proceedings. There was a Mdme. Rachel 
who, when sued at the County Court for small 
cums due to tradesmen, has been known to defend 
upon the ground that the debt had been contracted 
by a Mdlle. Rachel, her daughter, who carried on 
a curious busincss as an “enameller of ladies faces,” 
but who, when sued, was in a position to plead 
infancy. Then Mdlle. Rachel, the infant, became 
insolvent, but was unable to obtain ber release in 
consequence of her infancy, which was a bar to her 
making the assignment required to enable her to 
obtain the “benefit ot the Act.” Conseqnently the 
young lady was obliged to remain unwhitewashed for 
Several months, until the attainment of her majority. 
Times appear to have changed for the better with 
the family. The business stauds at present as 
heing carried on by Madame, not Mademoiselle. 
A place of business at the West End, and, itis said, 
acarriage and establishment, signalise the happy 
transfer of the “enamelling”’ business from Made- 
moiselle, so lately insolvent, to Madame, so recently 
her humble assistant. it is Madame who now 
appears as the directress of the concern, and it is 
Madame who snes recusant debtors. Were Made- 
moiselle in this enviable position, aria hard- 
hearted creditors under the insolvency might 


‘her, when, as he alleged, she pulled his whiskers | 


and scratched his face. The facts proved to be that 
the defendant, who was in the habit of attending 
early market for her goods, had been accustomed to 
ring up a friend and neighbour in the same trade. 
This, it seems, was an interference with certain pers 
quisites of the policeman, who would otherwise 
have received an occasional twopence for doing the 
same. Hence the charge, which ended by the defen- 
dant being dismissed. The policeman was subse- 
quently fined for his misconduet. 


POLICE. 

LET THE PoOR THIEVES HAVE THEIR WATCHES !— 
Jobn Clare and Mary Williams, fashionably attired, were 
placed at the bar charged with attempting to comanit rob- 
beries at the exhibition. 


John Thare, 16 X, said—I was on duty at the exhibi- | 


tion yesterday afternoon at a quarter to four when L saw 
the prisoners in the North Court. There was a piano 
being played, accompanied by a tiute, I saw the female 
prisoner walk up by the side of a lady and stand 
close to the right of her. The man then placed 
himself behind the female prisoner, and I saw her 
place her hand in the lady's pocket. After that 
the female walked away followed by the man, 
who spoke to her. I asked the lady whether she had 
lost anything, when she replied she had not— that she had 
only got a handkerchief in her pocket, The prisoners 
then followed three ladies, and the female placed herself 
mn the right of them, the man, as before, going behind 
ier, 
pocket, but got nothing, and left. 1 then followed and 


The female then placed her hand in another lady's | 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 
Corn Exctanck.—Oply | wited supplies of home-grown wheat 
enon citer this week, and the demand for v.th rd and | 
valities has ru'ed # ata farther imprevem ne in the 
qu tations et ts perqu rier A full average businees has been | 
parsing in forcign wl ente, and the currencies have advanced Le. to 
24 per quarter, Floating cargoes of grain have commanded rather 
more money, No change ray taken pace in the value ot any kiad 
ofbmley, Thereoa d has, however, beea somewhat r stricted 
dalt has mowed off ste dily, at full priser. Good sound oats have 
maintaiced the r previous values, but inferior kinds have raled 
heavy. Beans and peas have sold at extrema rates; and good | 
qualt ies of Hour have produerd rather more money, 
Exonisie Cun excy — Wheat, Eaex and Kent, red, to 


LLUSTRATED TIMES MAPS 


(some of the cheapest ever publi-hed) :— 

MAP OF KUROPE, coloured, mounted on rollers, and varnished 
conmilete, da, bd, ened, 7 3 

MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, ditto, ditto, ditto, 3s, 6d, 
ach, 
MAP OF NORTH AMERICA, ditto, ditto, 1s. 64. each, or folded 
in book-covers, coloured, 1s, 6d. each. 

The Map of North America can be sent through the post for four 
stamps exira, in either form. 
Pee Oftice-, Cutherine-strect, Strand, W.C. 


en 


£4 


hin; ditto, white, 444 to 58a; grinding barley, 2a to 29s, ; LLUSTRATED TIMES.—Subscribers to 
di tality dt 50s, to Bis, j malting, ie 65.10 4%. 5 rye, Bex. to thix Journal are informed that they can be supplied with 
Soa jp matt, Os, t wd oats, INe to 3 potato ditto, 24%. 0 handsome COVERS FOR BINDING the half-yearly volumes. from 
usa, tick beans, to S7-.5 rey pens, Sos, to S78: whire ditto, | the commencement of the Paper to the present time, by order: 


in 
hak ain oats town Eaneeliac asec ion’ por sa0It | Kingdom, ates by auy Buokselier or Newsagent in the United 
| 6 35m. t 3 to olds, 5 2 rice 24, cash, 
CTT L&.—The supriios of fatrtock having tncreascd, the demand | angry Oiheg oa. Uaihiecine-okrast Strar d, W.C. 

has ruled heavy, and prices have had a drooping tendenev, icef, | E a seer : 7 
from %. Lid. to 44 8d, ; mutton, $4. Od. to 5s; lamb, 5x to 7#, 3 veal, 
iv. to Da ; and pork. 3s, 10d, t 4s. 104, per sib. 10 sink the offal, 

Newore ayy Leapenmant.- Each kind of meat hes moved 
| Off wlowly as fellows :—Heet, from 2s. 19d. 10 46. 40, mutton, ta, sd. 
| to da Sd: lamb, de, to 6a ; Veal, &s. 10d, to ds. Sd. 5 and pork, ds, 
| to Ss. per Sib by the carcass, 


Hea PURE TEA not being covered 

with powdered colovr prevents the Chinese passing off the 
low-priced brown autuan haves, consequently lasting strength is 
| always found in this Tea, Londoa Agenis:— 


jor F ont! . = | City—Purssell, 80, Cor: hill, Hackney —Newell, Chusch-st. 
| ae a ere sa trade has continucd steady, and previous Westminster-bricye-rd. (No. 24), | Old Bond street—Stowart. 
fuGan.— Refined sugars ave in moderate request, at full pris, | Knightsbridge-wrcec — Doughty. | Brompton— Mayers, K)m-terrace, 


Boro’ —Dod:on, 94, Blackinan st, 

Old St. Pancra»-road—Caweron, | Oxford-street— Simpson (333), 

Islington —Purvis, near Angel. Stepney, Stewart, op. Startun, 
Horninan’s Agents in every Towa in the Kingdom, 


LD BOTTLED POBT, 20,000 Dozen of 


the Best Vinyards and Vintages. laid down during the last 
sorty years, including a bin, fourtern years in bottle, of 850 dozen, 
bo. tled by the late Mr, Fouwick, known to the Trade as his cele- 
brated “six Vintage” Wine, dry, full of Berswing, and of immenre 
flavour, celicacy, and bouquet. Samples forw arded on receipt of 
port Mee Ocder—GEORGHK SMITH, 86, Great Towe.-street, 


\ccommnon brows lumps being worth 49s. 6d, per owt ; butraw quali- | Cuncentown— teller, Park -road, 


took them into custody, when the female dropped a pair 


still prosecute their claims, which such insol-  ¢¢ scissors nsed for cntting ladies’ dresses, I found £4 in 


vency (under the old system) only postponed gold and silver upon the male prisoncr and £2 6s. on the 
until. the acquirement of assets sufficient for female, £2 of which the had in her hand, and 1 found a 
their liquidation. It was Mdme. Rachel (alias gold igre = abet os each of ae ee 

‘ 2 nti ing r. Arnold: Were they wearing them ?—Policeman : 
Leverson) who appears last he a. pings pte Yes. Mr. Arnold: Openly 2 Polic eman: Yes. Mr, 
action against a navy Captain for a sum ubove nine Armola: Why did you take them from them ?—Police- 
hundred pounds, Madame’s charge for “enamelling” man: We always’ take everything from them. Mr. 
the Captain’s wife. We purposely refrain from Arnold: Do you take their hats, their mantles, and their 
giving the name of the defendant, for a reason which 


aaa Serenade No. Mr, Arnold: Then Mag teamed 
: ‘ T ; anything else they wear ¢ ve you any reason to believe 
we beg to consider ae NTS The lady bid tad they oan rl hp ave ot Mr. Arnold : 
a party to the suit. The allegations against her— Give them their watches at once. This was accordingly 
whether intended to prejudice her credit, to show done, and the k 
her under a ridiculous aspect, or simply to give her were remanded. 
pain—appear to have been part and parcel of a plan 
by which this sum was endeavoured to be o 
from her under circumstances only legally sl 
attempted extortion, and of which plan the lady’s 
submission to cross examination would, had_ it 
taken place, only been the culmination. We 
therefore claim to suppress this lady’s name, just 
as our naples Paden agl as far ny Last? cause, 
habitually suppress the names of pettifogging we J 
attorneys against whom ev parte charges are =i gr teyirer reared he Phos was he wee & lodger, and 
brought before the Judges of malversations in ctaple, knowing that the latter part of his assertion was 
practice. The Soe of ie arent Bechil | Babroe veld he ne return - os — with ao 
aS i to a ame’s when he said he could not open the door, as he thuught- 
pea aml erie nai hate. aay believe just as |lessly left the key inside. The constable then told him 
ch he may please. A lady of wealth and be must accompany him to the station, and when there 
much! ae y 2 Le the prisoner exclaimed, ‘ You have got me to-rights, and 
fashion had suffered from an abscess inher neck, the | may as well give you up all 1 have got about me, for I 
removal of which by the knife of a surgeon rendered know if I don't you will take them from me.” He then 
it advisable that she should wear high dresses. | gave up a “jemmy,” a bunch of skeleton keys, one of 
The disorder and debility consequent upon its relief | Which opened the tront door, and other articles, It was 


btained | six, of respectable appearance, who refused to give any 
ort of account of himself, was charged before Mr. Elhott, for 
final examination, with having by skeleton keys entered 
the dwelling-house of Mr, Boulton, Crescent-place, Brixton, 
and stolen therefrom a valuable timepiece and other 
property. 

On the evening of Monday week a police constable saw 
prisoner come out of the house of prosecutor with a large 
bundle in his possession, 


‘ rear 3 ‘ : | Subsequently found that he had broken a number of boxes 
x on pes gage jen’ nae an pr and drawers with the jemmy, and that he had taken from 
state of affairs the lady was attracte y one Of them the property found on him. None of the detectives 


Mdme. Rachel's advertisements, promising youth | recognised the prisoner, thovgh there could be no doubt, 


and beauty by means of “magnetic rock, dew- from the manner in which he committed the robbery, he 
water from Saliara, Circassian bloom, Arabian soaps, is an expert burglar and robber. He was fully committed | 


| for trial. 
| CARRIAGE ROBBERY,.—Charles Collins, a middle-aged 


previous atternoon, he was with the carriage in Dover- 
street when he was informed that the prisoner had taken 


Alderley, proved seeing the priscner take the shawl from 
the carriage.— Mr. Tyrwhitt remanded the prisoner. 


the gravity of Westminster Hall. On cross- : 
examination, Mdme. Rachel described her system Marlin 
as—firstly, the removal of dirt from the system CUS 
by “liquid herbs.” This leaves the process as 
mysterious as ever. What is a liquid herb?! Mr. Corrie having ordered the ring to be given up, a 
Can it be sweetwort? The whole skin is claim was set up on the part of Mrs. Fieming tor payment 
then washed over with “liquid flowers,’ and | of the sum of £50 which had been advanced upon it; and, 
the result: is perpetual beauty. Madame admitted this claim being disallowed, the defendants demanded 


. pe a case for the Court of Queen’s Bench. Pending further 
that the lady had offered her a handful of jewels, | jroceedings the ring was given up, and a check for £60 


Frederic Webb. 


including a tiara of diamonds, as remuneration for, was deposited in the hands of the magistrate by Mr. Webb | 


her services; also, that afterwards she had refused Se er —— ~ a with costs, in case of a 
£50 to compromise the action. There is, therefore, | decision in favour of the defendant. 
less re aan for public lamentation that’ Madame’s | C centariey aire. Hleming & solicitor heniee ger yias 
modest claim of £938 59. was defeated upon a | ont anc BEALS that upon Coney eration as hac en 
r . P jought advisable to abandon the idea of proceeding upon 
simple point of law by the lady’s husband, who | a case” to the Court of Queen's Bench. Defendant pre- 
merely proved that he had never authorised his | ferred to accept the magistrate’s decision, and he there- 
wife to incur the debt, whereupon the jury gave a | fore requested the check w be returned to Mr. Webb. It 
verdict in his favour. The lady was not called. | was handed to him accordingly. 

Constance Wilson was tried for administering oil — 
of vitriol to Sarah Cornell, with intent to murder. | 
The suggestion was that the prisoner had sub- 
stituted the poison for medicine dispensed by a 
chen.ist. There appeared no doubt that the vitriol 
was administered by the prisoner's hand, but the 
evidence failed to establish a wilful purpose on the 
part of the prisoner. A verdict of not guilty was 
there‘ore given; but the prisoner was immediately 
taken into custody on a charge of murder by poison 
committed some time previously, and which is to 


be support inati 
i} on fe ed by an examination of the body, At the Ba k ot xogland the sp,lications for money have been 
exhumed for the purpose. | by £0 meats 1 umerouy. In tLe stock Exchange loans for sort 
Some months since a Mrs. Wilson wag tricd on a | periods are cffered at 2 per cent, aud in the open market—where the 


c 3 sn wer “et a5 sapply of carital is very large—the bett comercial buls are 
charge of conspiracy for having endeavoured to | feadily dove at 24 to 2} forth ry days, On the Continent very little 


introduee the child of another person into the chang: hw teken place in the quota vote. 


¥ oy . Advices from New York state thar another lesue of £:0,(00,000 
family of her husband as her own. That charge | Governn ent notes will ehertly tuke plrce, and tnat tbe upply of 


broke down; but Mrs. Wi'son was last week tried | ‘ullion in the banks wae £3, NU, 000 + yainnt £11,5°0,000 on the Beh of 
e bi } 2 ‘ are Juse, IS 1. The exchange being favcurebie, large quantities o! 
fox biguay, inasmuch as at _the time of Inarry Ing bu Hon were in progress of shipment wo Buropa. Gad wa advanced 
ee husband, a Captain Wilson, a former hus- to7 par cent prem. a en dil cicd decid vee d when th 
‘ 7 wy} | a, xiern Stock bas 80) eavily at further reduced ra 3 An 7 

nl, named Gotobed, was still living. THB) erase ti ochas bareigu homes. han roled inaétive, on bec) ara 
ceence set up was that the marriage with Gotobed ti nary prices. Rus tas Scrip. owl g to the unsertied stare of 
was void, as he himself was then married to a wife | *Tair® at St. Petersburg, has tuilen to par to prem. Brazilian Five 


aie 7 or Conts, S30 and is 9, Lave realised 99; Pxyptian, paid up, 85§; 
then livingim Canada, It was shown that Gotobed eter ih oor ta, 17d; Mu [YP eeioe Wee 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


| present, and about £10°,(00 having been sent into the Bank of 
Eng'ave, thereby increasing the tutal stock to £15,/00000 Home 

| Securities have exhibited rather more fl mess ; amount of 
bn-iness doing iu them hes Lot incressea hence the 

| supply of stock oflowt is still rm hee extensiv 
have realived 919 § ; Ditto, fr Accout, 919 94; 

Three per Cents, Si} {; Excheqner Bilis, dn. to te, prem.; Bank 
Stock bas marked 221.0 2.4, 

1, diau 5 oeks, Ac, have continned very firm in price, and the 
| public ae still buyers torome extent India Five per Cent, have 
| solu wt WSP RY: Ditto Four per cent Debettvrer, 90]. The dive 

per Cert Rupee Paper tas beem 1°34 $; and the Five-a_d-a-llaf 
| per Cent, 10) to 104. 


THe foreign deasnd for gold having wrolly ceased tor the | 


prisoners, who are very expert old thieves, | 


CAPTURE OF A BURGLAR.—George Stanley, thirty- | 


He asked him if he lived there, | 


The con- | 


| 


| tabs 


| Liverpool, builder. 


| ties are rather easier to purchasa. ‘Tho stock te now 74,526 tous 
against OM 103 tons at the sometime bat year. 

Corrk®.—The supply beirg on the inercacc, the trade is heavy, 
and prices are bar ly supported. | 

Tuck. On the +pot. the merket is tolerably firm, at full qnota- 
tions, The atcck is 89,160 tons, against 34,562 tons last year, 

PRe VISIONS —Most Cercription. of butwrare in feir request, at 
abovt stationary prices, L-con sella readily, at 18, to 2s. per ewt, 

| more money, Hams, lad, eudaincet other provi iors are a aul 
inquiry, 

‘baLtow.— Prices continue to be well supported, P Y.C., on the 
spot, bus sold at 464 0d. to i78,; and for duivery during the last 
three months, 48, Ud, per owt s 

GILS.— Linseed oil ix firm, at £84 54 per ton. Rape is selling at 
£i6 to £48; olive, £53 to £57; cocownut, £52 to £54 16s ; and tine 
palm, £12.’ American turpentine has advanced to $05., aid Freuch 
764. per owt. 

Sriniis.—Thers is a fair average basiness doing in rum, at fall 
prices, Proof Leewures, ls. id. to Is. 6d. ; proof Kast India, la 4d. 
tols 5d per gallon, Brandy ix veiling at from Se. 10 Lis. 6d. ; Ham- 

| bro’ spirit, Is. 7d, to la. 8d; English ditto, I» 10d, to 2s. 2d 5 and 
Er yglish gin, forexp ort, proof, 28 td to 38. per gallon, 

MAY AND STKAW.—Meadow hay, £2 to £4 15a, ; clover, £3 10s. to 

| £5 15a. ; and straw, £1 16s. to £2 per load, A slow trade, 

CoaL Best. house coa's, lis 9d to lée. 9d. ; seconds, 14a, to 15e.; 
Hartley's, 138, 3d, to MMs. 6d; and manufacturers’, 116, to | ss. 6d. 

| per ton, 

Hors.— Inferior hops are in fair request for export purposes ; but 
other kinés are very cull,owing to the favourable accounts at hand 
from the plautations. Midaud East Kent pockets, 126s, to 168s. ; 

| Weald of Ken‘s, 120s, to 1354 ; and Sussex, 1054, to 1508, per ton, 

Woo. — The market is very inactive; neverthel.ss, prices are 


S.—Old qualities are now cut of reason, New ware are 
stendy, at from 10s. Lo 15s, per cwt. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Fripay, JUNE 20, 

BANKRUPTS..W. KELLER and G, BERTRAM, Newman- 
Street, Oxfurd-+treet, travelling-bag makers —-H. WRKYMOUTHI, 
aze-,ond, Sonthwark, shipowner--E. A OLIVER, Sberbourne- 
jnne, City, biilbro' er —J. H KERLY, Perciva'-street, Clerkenwell, 
—L GIKTLER, Aldermanbury, City, willow-bonnet 
W. ANDELSON, Green's-terrnce, Lo ver-ruad, Roth ruithe, 
tobscco. ist.- . BARLEYMAN, Kleveden, E-sex, tailor, hatcer, 
and retailer of beer —W. J. MILLWOOD, Drury-lane, éraper.— 
T. A. PaCKERING, Pigott-street, Limehouse, manure de ler— 
N. GERHOLD, West-lane, Rotherhithe, baker,—I. JONES, 
Upper Gifford-street, Calecontin-road, Yslington, cowk eper 
aud dairyman —H. DOWNION, King-strat, Hammersmith, 
cheesemonges.—K. RICHARD4, Hvylake, Cheshire, +h’ pow» 
G, HADFIELD, Bootle, Lancashine, engincer and machi 
|G, J, HERMANN. Jubilie-piace, Chelsea, professor of musi 
W. LUCKING, Ecpware road, bouse and ertate agent. — G. 
| THOMP-ON, Ewer-street, Southwark, brushmwaker and sealeboard- 
| omter—J. R. PEACH, Moreton-sireet West, Pimuco, bricklayer 
| and builuer—J. RICHARDS, Chobsam, Surrry, grocer and cheese- 
| monger —G@ CHARLTON, Scuthampton, builder and grocr—J. 
| BELLAMY, Ben ley, Hants, genth man,—J. #4 LMER, Re nelagh- 
rend, Fimhieo, grocer and cheesemonger,—J. ELLIOLT, bi g-street, 

| Ham wersmith, greengroer and market gardener.— '. BALLARD, 
Klin-te race, (am ridge-heath, Hack, ey, boot and shoe maker ~~ W. 
sTabrFUKD, Pordand-avenue, Stamford-hill.—H. 5. SHUMSEVE, 
Great Yarmouth, tailor and craper.—J. DANIEL, St. Ive, Cort.- 
| wall, shy builaer, — C. LAINTON, Wereester, bookbinder a d 
| 8 ationer,—JANE HANDs, Birmingh m, licensed victualler,—J. 
| B.. BROWNE, Newenstle-uncer-Lyme, mineral mercham. — J 
| HAYDEN, Bomingbam, retailer of alee, porter, and wiser — 
| MAKY SJHOFLELD, Hollingworth, Lancashire, lodging-house 
| kceper,—J. NURMINTON, Deep Clough, Der oyebirg, shopkeeper and 
farmer —J. FL GLUYN, Man hester, ac cuntani.—B, COa ELL, 
Kol mngworth, Northumberland, buidlcer —R. NAY LOK. Sur der and, 

| brewer and liceused victuaLer.—K, P/- DUNN, Bleck-nill, Durbar, 
pebsican, — F JOHNSON, Beverley, Yorkshire, builder. — BR. 
FLNLAY, Pelton, Darherm, schoolmaster.— J. T. bROWN, Covestry, 

| wetch manufacturer. J. STSER, Mayland, York: hue, slater.S, 
| KTICHENER, Standlake, Oxfcrdebire, cattle dealer.—T, JELLEY, 
Leicesier, pak buteh -A.L W. BARNES, 18, Devonshire 
yi LKINGTON, Hulme, Lancashire, butelur — J, 
3TEV tiumas.— J. CHILDS, Man+field 


N 
butcher 


London, E.C nd i7 and I, Park-row, Greenwich, SE. Price- 
lists free by post. Established a.v. 1785, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v, COGNAC 


BRAN DY.—This celebrated old [R1SH WHISKY rivals the 
fir est French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome. Sold in bottles, as. 8d. each, at the retail houses in 
London , by the appointed agents in the principal towns in England ; 
or wholevale at 4, Great Windmil-street, Haymarket.—Ubserve the 
ved seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahun’s LL Whisky.” 


ANDER’S DUBLIN STOUT, Per Dozen: 
Reputed Quarts, 54; Pints, 34, Imperial Pints, 4s.; Half-piats, 
26 du, T. FOX PONTO. Cheapside, B.C, Agent tor Bass and Co. 


MQV\ORTLE: McCALL’S WEST INDIA, 
Flavour 


Superior quality and prepared by new process. 
unsurpassed. Real Turt'e, quarts, 104. 6d; pints, Sa, 6d.; halt- 
ints, $4. To be had of the leading Oil and Italian Warehouscmen, 
holesale Chemista aud others; and wholesale of 
J. McCail and Cou., Provision Stores, 137, Houndsditch, N.E. 


SMITH and CO’8 EXTRACT of 
° CALVES' FRET, for Cavalids ant Culinary Uses. 
uid, in 6d., 1H, 2x., and 4s, packets, by a!l Chemists, Grocers, &, 
Manutactory, %3, Littte P< rtland-strcet, Regent-street, 


> 

HARCOAL BISCUITS, made from the 
purest vegetable carbon; by J. L. BRAGG, biscuit baker, 
2. Wigmor-street, Cavendis h-equare, recommended by many of the 
faculty a4 an absorbent and neutr.lizer of the acidity and other 
iunpurities ot the stoimach and bowels, are highly benetic al in cases 
of indigystton, flaculeney, scorbutic eruptions, impure breath, if 
taken regularly, By much exp rie: ce the proprietor has obtained « 
pure acd agreeable bleuit, free om grit or any thing unpleasant, 
| Lining ly, 28, aud 4+. cuca. Chemists and the trade supplied 

wholesale, 


LENFIELD PATENT STAROH, 
UsED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by HK MAJESTY S LAGNURESS to be 
THE FINS? STARCH SHE LVEK Uskb, 
Sold by all Chauclers, Grocers, Xe, 


SEE INTERNATIONAL PXHIDITION, Class 17. 
(fPXEETH and FAINLESS DENTISTRY, 


The greatest improvement in the construction of atifical 
‘Loeth is generally ackmowledged to have been effected by Mesars. 
| LEWLN MOSELY and SONS, to whom ber Majesty has granted 
| Koyal Leters Patent seourirg to them alone the right of using 
| this invaluable aud most extrrordinary invention. ‘Lhis and every 
other description of Artiticial Teeth on the most reasonable terms 
compatible with the workmanship a d quality of material Con- 
sultation free, and success guaranteed ia ull cases, by 
Mes rs, Lowia Mosely and Sons, 30, Barners-street, Uxford-strect, W 


FINE BEAD OF HAIR, THE BEARD, AND WHISKERS, 
OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. 


‘Thie +1 gant and fragrant Oil preventa air from fa ling off 
ve Vuruing grey, eirengtheas weak hair, cleans it from scart 
and dandriff, and makes it beautifully soft, piiacie, and glossy. For 
| children at i e-pecially rec’ nimended, ag form ng the Dass of a 
| bewutital head of nair Prices 3+. 64, 74, 105. Gu. (equal to four 

sundi), and 21s per bottle Sod at 20, Hatto_-garuen; and by 
Chematets aad Po fomere, 
Ask for “ Rowlands’ Macasrar Oil.” 


Cardigan.—B. BEAN, Ullerkelr, Yorkshire, farwier, 
« Dd, Fiinthire, tarmer.—J. OOCHRAN, jun,, Liver- 
pool, iron mo ger —~L GO/DMAN, Marcher, cap manufacturer, 
8 FARLEY, Dubinfield, Che hire, grocer —H. LEA, Lamoveth- walk, 
| dairymon ane provision cea r.—W. ALSTON, Sirove, Kent, Line - 
| draper.— E. EOWAKDS, kirminghsm, woullndracer.—C, HOLVEN, 
Watea'l, tailor—P, LAURENCE, Chester, grecer.- J, DURKAN, 
Stoke Holy Cioss, Norfolk, aitificinl fo.d manufacturer for catue, 
Tuespay, June 24, 
| _BANKRUPTS.— 8, M. SALOMON, Liverpool, tey merchant.— 
J. JACOBS, Bilingegate-market, Orhdealer—A B. MATHEWS 
Evers ley, Ham) erhire, groo r—N. SCHNURREN BERG, Mark-lape, 
mercha. t.— Lora G, 0, TOWNSHEND, Richmond.—J. YARDLLY, 
Ilford, teermhop keeper —T. O'CUNNVE, Piccaailly, tot aceo dealer, 
Ud. CARTER, Northport-st ect, Hoxtoa, bulder—H. WILCOCK. 
SON, Goodge-rtrees, Tottenhan-court-road, propricios of a feucy 
| reycsitocy —S FINCH, Commercial-rcad, Peckham, cattle sal s- 
man—F. J HAYWAKD, Marches«r-street, Manchester-square, 
'R Pv. TWELLS, Cauden-cottager, Camden-tuwn —D, KIMPTON, 
| Kobe: t-etreet, Lower-marsh, Lamb.th, upholsterer.—A. F, CALEY, 
Lee-street, Kingsland-roat—H. A. MERRICK, Frederick-st et. Ca- 
| ledonimn-rosd — H.R. DUWN MAN, Dactrn: “treet, Westin rater, 
E, ISAACS, Arrembly-iow, Milc-end.—J. RADWAY, Britannin- 
worth-road, baker. —W. H. WLDDUWSON, Pract- street, 
4 Bernard-street, Kussell-squere, buver of 
ckfled, Sussex, dealer in g case. —J. RABY, 


wiks, —W. GCSLIN 


Ockenéun-. oad, bulider.— 2. POWELL, Cole hil- 
at , Pimlico —k. BOLT Weymouth-street, Mary lk bove, a 
w manufacturer. — A, CL Or'ls, Wert-piace, Chapel-s 


Islington, jeweller. — D, WELLS, Berry-+treet, Clerkenwell, — 
J. BUOWN, Gocaining, victualler, G. WILKE, Upper Quecn’s- 
N, Gloucester--trect, 

Ki, York-terrace, 
Wor eatershare, 

JONES, Felton, 


Cam berweli Ne wre 3, 
aus ioveer —T. HOULSTON, Wrock wardine — 
Herefordsh re 8. KOOMM, Leek. —J.S, NTBBs 
maler,~G, PA ming bam 
Nottingham, mapdeater. " r 
J. MicHahos, Bastord, Notuingh+mabire — BE. EV , Nat, 
nea: Caruarth n,euctioreer.— . WILLIAMS, Carmarthen groe r. 
J, GOAKING, Mosterton, Dorsetshire, farmer,—G@, HUWAKD, 
Kirkburton, miller —W, DIXON, Idle, qvarry aan.—J. BaRite TL, 
sley, Yorkshire, comimins:on ageut —W. THOMPSON, S efficid, 
buileer —G. WEBSTER, Sheflie'd, bone rea e cucver—F, i AO WP 
SUN, Sheftie d, corndea'er. ALLIS, Hall, grover.— J, KING, 
h JON Ki kur le, bn leer —J_MaT LIP sn, 
bdge Hill, Lene bui der. K. HUMPHKEBYS, Liver col, eom- 
kK, W, SISoUNS, Man hester. d a er in Biraitagbam oud 
TON, Acciington, orapr-~l, WINSPEAR mi di tor, 
MH WaltaKelt. Lomugham, desig: or 
MTC ree, » MARGUs HIS, Bi. miognad,*j-weller— 
KF. BETIS Bamugham, dairynan.—J, CulsKs, Bristol —r. 
BUDWOKTA, Live: pool, rabinetmater.~ EOL, AUNT, Liver, col, 
prver.— MARY BMBKSON COORK, Match sut.—W. CARLING- 
1ON, Wo lartom, Notis, gardener.—J. b ASTWCOL 
KR chdale, stonemason.—T WILLARD, Guusiord, 
DURMODY, Kanaph ll, Surrey =H. SMLIM, tra ¥ 
morket gardener. W. CKAMITON, Cterte field. dealer in wood,— 
J. A, PEARS K, Traro.—G, ELLIS, Earby, Yorkstire,e al meret.ans. 
W. F, JON NSON, Preston, oon mercbant,—A. BURKE 8, Coventry, 
watchmaker. —S. RICHARDS Litchuich, Derny shire, schoolmas:er. 
—N LAH, Trptoo, iron roilee—W. PUTTER, Stourpors exb 


wine 1were 
NY, Lets 


N ADAME VALERY’S NEOLIN HAIR 

WASH, for infatiibly Restoring Grey Hair to its Natural 
Colour in two or thre: weeks In proof, Madame V, requires no 
payment until succosstul in tho-€c sees treated by heraelf.—Lu bottles, 
7s. 6'.; packed for the country, ts td, see Madame Valery’s 
“ Treative oa the Hair,” post-free, 1s.—46, Wig core-t, Caveudish- 


square, W. 
| 6 esan BACH’S WOOD 
SCENT, 2. 64 
Breidenbach's Wood Violet Phiiocome, 
Tretdentach s Wood Violet Cold Crea.w, 
Breide ubach’s Wood Violey Milk for the Complexion, 
Breidenbach 8 Wood Vivlet Sac het. 
Breidenbach's New Perfume. 
H. Breidenbach. 1578, New Bond-street (faving Redinayne's). 


| 
TO MORE MEDICIN E.—“ We find 


| 
if DU BARKYS FOOD th: safest remedy for chronic constipa- 
tuon, indige-tion (dyspepsia), consumption. diarrhwa, ail gasiric 
disorders, acidi. y, hea tourn, palpitativa, irritabiaty, sleep! 
distention, llatulney, phleghw, cough, eolds, asthma, bronchitis, 
| Qysmntery ; nervous bi lous, wand lives cisorders ; ability, serufula, 
atrophy. — Anurew Ure, MLW, PR, De. Harvey, Dr. Shur 
De. Campbell, Dr, Rud, Wurzer.” it saves titty times ita cot in 
other remed es In tim, at's. Ip; bb, 2s 945 Lib, 22a Barr, 
Du Barry and Co, 7/7, Regence street, Lun‘on; Fortaum au 
Marou ; and at Gl, Gearecharch: street ; 4, Choapade ; No. 63 and 
| (5 , Oxtord~ntrost ; 3%, Strand ; 5, Charing-cross ; 54, Bake. -street ; 
ond ali Grocers aud Chemists, 


——— = 


| pP ROTEST of HYGEISTS against the 
Government pormitting to be advertiacd ave sold Poisoned 

| Wheat oud other things for the purpore of Pom ning Birds, ge, 
Becaase, incepencently of the wickedres of pa oulog birds, the 
lives of ai] persons are p anced in coustant jeopardy by these polsgauus 
preperstions, aud must ead in most lamentable couse junc, 
sued by the British College of Hea'th, Kaston-road, Londou, for. 

| ihe Soctety of Hygeista, this %ra of June, Ap. 1854 Remenber 


tuat ** Tne bloud ts the life.”—Deat. « 13, v, 23, 
Goct and RHEUMATIS M— 
KH exc-ucisting paiu of Gout or Rh-umatism ts quick y relieved 
boats 


adcerst tu « fow days by that ovlebrated modici.e 
GOUT ant RHKBIMATIC PL LOS, 
Yuld by ni Vonders of Medicina, Price 1s, 14) and 2s, 91, per box 


ILE and INDIGESTION, sick headache, 


] fiatalenc;, hearthbarn, and all bilious and liver atfeciions are 
apeed.ly removed by the use of COCKLE’S ANTIGILIOUS and 
FAMILY APERKIENT PILLS, which bave now been held in the 
hghest estimation by all classes of soci ty for upwards of fifty yoars, 
Prepared only by JAMES COCKLS, 18, New Ormond--treet ; ard to be 
Lad of ali Med.oine Venders in boxes at in. 144, 26. td, 4.6d., and Lig 


VIOLETS 


The 


Mexican Th ee per Ce. ta, 27]; Moori-h, 964; Russian Five per 
had represented this woman as his wife, and the | Cem’, 91; Russian Three per venta, iid ; sarvipian Five per Conta, 
presiding Jadge, under the cirenmstances, admitted 

the mere fact of “habit and repute” as suflictent, 
Without strict legal evidence of the marriage, to 
rise a doubt upon which the prisoscr cught to be 
acquitted, which was done. The karned Jadge 
refused to allow the expenses of the prcsecution‘ 
which had been instituted rather in the interests of 
certain members of Captain Wilson’s family thon 
in those of public justice. 

A policeman charged a tradesman's wife with 
having assaulted him at four o'eloch in the morning. 
She had been secn ringing ut the docr of a house, aud 
on the policeman asking her why she did so she 
told him to mind his own business. He then seized 


Big; ep nsh Tero per Gente, So; Turmish Old Six par Cents 84; 
Ditto, 1862, paid up, 71); Free ch Four-and-t-Half per Cents, 95 (5 
and Iralian Five per Canta, 72§. 

Joint-stoes Bank shares tare been in falr average m quest, and 

. ices, almost xenerally, have ruled firm, Alliance have marked 44; 
Bink of Egypt, 23 ; Colonial, 4¢4 ; London and County, 37]; Locaon 
an tinster, 8°$; Oriental, olf; Ottoman, 25; South 
Australia, 7); Union ot Austra uw, 4); aud Union of London, 324. 
Colonial Governimer t Mecurisies have ruled steaty, and the quo- 
tacions generally have been well sujpor ed, Carada pix per ents 
have teen done at 10; Ditto Five per Conta, 100; Cape Sx per 
Cents, 1873, 106g; New South Wales Five per Gants, 10}; ana 
Victoria Six per C n«, 10°} 

The Misellaneuus Ma:ke. has been modrately active. 


Anglo 


Mexican Mint «hares have old at 174; Au tralian Agrwuliural, 244; 
7 


Crystal Palace : English aud austr. lian Copper, 2, Bast Lidia 
Ivrigation aud Caual, if; Blectric Telegraph, 101 ; G.eav Ship, 174 
por Gent, l'reference, Peninsular aud Urinial Steg n, 6) ee div; 
Lond n Docks, 564; and St. Katharine, 5 4. 

Failway Shares bave teen very dail, n.d en almest geweral fall 
hes tak«» place in ‘he qust.tina, 


propret.r.-J ALLSOP ’, Derby, joluer —J. ANDERSON, Midddies. 
beough, poture-trame maker.~J. GOJDCGILD, Lonuing, Bene, 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—PREDICTIONS 


sarpentar—J PYMAN, tury St. kdreunds, © nfectionur,—W, K, = 3 

HOWATL, New Windsor, Nerka —T, LaW1s, Mackynliewh, Moat- REALISED, - Ta all caves of Lad'yestion producing Weari- 
| yomeryrhire coarhbailder,—T. WESTERN Cari le, bather— dere. Low Spirits, Palpitation, aod Fevert-hoe 4, these fasous Pills 

IL DUEBER, Tuntali—G. WARD, Kdwinstowe, Nows.-G. WALL, | #hoald bo resort d to as the gen’ lest and surest corrective uf the 


Wolverham,ton, cattle dealer—J. EDWARDS, Ettidgrhall, New 
Viuage, Staflurd-hire, chartermaster,—J, LEECH, Woiverhany ton, 
sheet-iren roile.—J WHl TTAKER, Hali‘ax, fruiterer —ELIZAA 
YRUMAN ALNSLEY, Card.it—D. MURGAN, Dowlais, corn 
cealer-J. GHUNGE, Math r Tydfil—J. KIERNAN, Dawley~ 
green, Selep, extile dealer. J. Gir FITHS. Merther Tydfil, 
Puuber—J. LAKDEM, sbefiiid—T. BIRLEY, Sh fijelo, tlade 
yj rinder.—K, TAY LOR, Alford, Lot coan hur J. Kink, 
Kingthorpe, Lins in-tere, baoksmith.— ILSY, Bauder tes, 


Stomach, and the best antidote to its A.) menta 


F THIS SHOULD MEEr TUE EYK 
of avy one troubled wih Wind in toe Stomach, Indigaat 
or Biltousaier taue PAGH, WOOOWCES WIND Pls tel 
Years of shocets have pros ed them of sterling merit —U¢ all Wedicina 
Vendors, at ts ipder tree by put fli stamps from Page PB, 
Wovteock, Che mist, Linck, 


reribbitng mille. J. GIBSON, Hudder. coal merchant—K, - : _ — 

SutsUN! Wrina J, WOODHOUSE, iment Yahi, PVOR WREAK DIGESTION try a B of 
Siu FSUN, vhaw —J. , cy myon, York hira, a5 N try a Bottle of 
wiselwright.—J UaY,Oudea futtolk, millor—W.J.DALE Cory, I BATH'S OXYGEN alED WATER, at the luncheon ot di nF 


Corwal, teider- ELIZABETH GRIFFICUS, Llaubry nneir, 
, Montgom:ryst ie, 


menl 4 per dozen bs ul-etory, 36, Long -ae * 
dercript ion of it- properties reat fia e-acty Wi, 
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NTEBNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
One gine: “Pe "Feiiay" and Sattriagy Halt row 


opened at at Twalvs o'Clook. 


RorAt AGRIOULTORAL SOCIETY of 
GREAT Kououutonas AL SHOW 


0} 
HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, PIGS, AND MACHINERY, 
TTERSEA PARK, LONDON, 
BATTEUNE #0 JULY 2 


” 
” 


MONDAY . 
TUESDAY, July i 
WEDNESDAY, 3, 
from at ee 
sh lest day, when the Yard will be closed at 
By order of the Connell, H. Haut _ Bate Dane, Seeretery. 


AL GARDEN. 


BS 


Eveo regen 
o'Cloek. 


ORTICULTURAL 
WEEK ENDING JULY 5 


not be admitted, either from 
the ‘Garden, or to the Exhibition through the 


1Q OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 

GREAT SHOW et South Kensie ies, WEDNESDAY NEXT, 

JU. re Open at One o Bands of Royal es | 
Royal Marines commence at - 

the day, after the day, 7s, 6d. Visitors cao pass under cover to 


]{XuIBITION of HORTICULTURAL 
4 IMPLEMENTS, GARDEN POTTERY. &c., at the ROYAL 
joe AL SOCIETY’S GREAT SHOW, “WEDNESDAY, 


XETER HALL—A GRAND EVENING 


‘CERT xine fara 


CON| 
VENING, JULY 16. a AID of the Fons 
1 ‘FREE D FOUNTA 


ITAN IN ASSOCIATION, The 
Committee have chur csr canounee thas st seoured 
the ing eminent artiste —M. Titiens ana 


the 
Florence Lancis, ‘eesie M'Lean le Veetvali ; 
oo Reeves and a Bands Bho ye ell 
M. Ascher, The and Chorus will number npwards 
aR, Mr. ‘Aguillar “The fe feet will be 
Xiinellaneous, and =o ry Baers ** Saket wr ied Alte be 
ge § commence st Eee 
10068 A may ae eae 
Association, 1 i, Watarco-plsce 
ELSH NATIONAL MUSIC, SUNG by 
400 . by a BAND of TWENTY 
JOHN THOMAS 


INCERT Mr. 
Sore Gwealia), at ST. TAMESS. HALL. FRIDAY EVENING, 
ULY 4, with the kind assistance of the members of the Vocal 
Association. the the al 


Went don ietrigl Society, and 
Academy of Musie. Vocalists: Miss ith Wynne (Eos Oymre), 


Miss Banks, Mr, Wylbye Cooper, and Mr. Lewis 
Oburther, Cheshire, Leyland, Lockwood, Eilis we 
v! 
George Wi aod Ap Tommas Mesdames Bohrer 
Mise dy , Davies, den, and O'Leary V' ¥ 
Misses and and Mr, John Thomas, Conductor. Mr. 
commence at Eight Adm iseion—Sofa Stalls, 
10s. 6d.; Baleony, 5c ; Ares, 3s.; and Back Seata, !s. \- 
jor Sofa Btalls to be made to Mr. John Thomas, | 
W. Tickets to be obtained at all a, ncipal 
Muslcahops, at Mr. Austin's Ticket Office, 28, P 


TAs? “MOUDAY POPULAR CONCERT OONOERT 
of the on MONDAY ha tea oOuy 7.—The 

Br the 100th Concert paw ee see 
meacement of the »ries in , 1859. Pisnoforte, M fe Obes. 
pais gt 3 et Violoncello, Signor Piatti. Vocalist, 
and Mr, ny, a Reeves. gg ey - 
Chappell and Co.'s, 50, Now Bond 


B. CHAS, HALLE’S LAST BEETHOVEN 

RECITAL BUT TWO, THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, 

E 2 The Programme will include the celebrated Sonata 

eS ‘Sonatas op. 54, 78,79. Vocalist, Mdme. 
LemmaeeEeeriagten. Harold Thomas. 

Bi ancl oot Programme ot Cajal and o's, 39 New Bode 


B.H, the PRINCE of WALES'S TOUR in 


the EAST and HOLY LAND, being the only accurate 
and truthful delineation hie interesting and h lead _journe 
EE pn Bat at the EGYPT 
Seturday at oat he. 


Lord Dundreary, to day, at 9 o'clock, 
cael Last WEEK BUT ONE.— 
jainment 


ef marunat, "xan MAGIC a at 
Co.'s Sina sen 
Me. ROBIN, the French Wizard, at the 


EVYPTIAN 


ESTABLISHED IN 1838, 
Ls SSEY'S MARKING INK writes intensely 
er ee cane ee nen., Sed in le, bottles tz 


OLID IN K—PEBRRY and CO's 


Acted with Red. Bloe’ und Bock Solid takre eee 
inches of solid Ink in each pencil. Sold by all Bestiouc Two 


BTHODACTYLIC or CHILDREN’S PEN- 
HOLDER, thie 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 
OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIO 


PENMAKER TO THE QUEEN, begs to 
tues the AW ine eneraly that, 


world, scholastic institu: 
novel ion of his making 
ssvenawore oF Tare ey 

MPER, QUALITY OF MATRIAL, and 
above all, CHRAPNESS LY PRICE, 
and defy coat ic pene universal approbation 

name as « guarantes of quality, 
contain: 

- ing One gross each, with label 


At the request of numerous persons in tuition, J. G. has 
ND PUBLIC ‘PENS, 
of different degrees 
points, suitable for 


ney ——— 
ATENT OORN FLOUR, 
a,j and Sale 


ILLUSTRAT 


ED TIMES. 


HALBERG'S scone te os the PIANO, 


HALBERQ'S ART of SINGING, applied 
to the Piano. New Series Performed et the Authors Con- 
certs in London. Price 3s. each. 
No. 13, Serenade from ‘ Il Barbidre.” 
14, Duet from “ Zauberfliite.” 
15, Baracole from “ Giani di Ca'ais.” 
16, ** La ci rar ss on trio, * Doa Juan.” 
17. Serenade bh 
18, Romance ey )eello.”” 
Boosey and Sons Holles-street. 


OOSEYS'’ 


in the above Hall, on atthe MET — 


SHILLING MESSIAH. 
arth bent peated oa "ood paper dem to (tn of the 
Musical Cabinet”) ore edition isequally 1 for the 
or Sree ual Wechdaen taki the cheapest ta 4 4 
beat ever iasued of Handel's mas 
and Sons, Holles-street. 
NEW SACRED SONG. 
HE SAVIOUR'S COMMANDMENT. 


Price 32, Published Wy i JeweLL, Lied, Great Bussell- 
strest, Bloomsbury.— Post-ftree 8 postage-atans| 


NGLISH CONCERTINAS, 48, notes, full 


ible-action well tuned), in case, 404; BU 

vo manne # a : sold at 15 guineas. 'o be 

hed es f. PROWSE'S Musical Instrument Man , 15, Hanway- 
All orders must be accompanied by a post. 


wae, Lome, | 
Pecnt Hermonifiates: 3 osbaves, with calestial stop, in onse, £4. 


ONCERTINAS, 5s. to #2. 
FLUTES, 3a, 6d. to £1 158. VIOLINS, 9, to £8, 
‘armoniuma, £4 10s, to £15, 
P. WaTTs, 174, Fieet-street, 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 

at MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, Bishopsgs‘e-atreet Within. 

‘These are first-class pianos, of rare excell- nee, poesessing exquisite 

improvements recently ppplied, an and which effect a grand, « pure, 

and beautiful quality Mf tone that stands unrivalled, Pee, from 
First-class pianos for hire, with easy jreme of parsers 


BASS BANDS.—DRUM-AND.-FIFE 
Circular, Vibrating | Horns, 


at 
street, Soho, London, 
ied, piacdiegie deioralaanilareableralie Aenea 


ISTIN and CO,’S Brass Band Instruments, 


d heidi} reg) LiKe sag pr Gr play, in tons. 
bg Rarer ines, Phas age every instrument iit ade from 
the eomunencemest tothe finish Tlustrated Lists of Prices poat-free. 

USICAL BOX DEPOTS, 32, Ludgate- 


street and 56, Cheapside. 
per air; Sauffvozes, Ie. to ts Catalogue 
and post-fres, ou epptiontion to W080 and Co, as above. 


Now ready, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


No. 31 (for JULY), price One Shilling, with Four Lllustrations. 
CONTENTS, 


Proem. 
a eat iy ierwecsicad, Stranger, 
ILL.—The Barber's Shop. 
IV.—First Im: 
V.—The Blind Scholar and his Daughter, 
Seng with the Eyes Shut. 
and ~ 


Surname 
ae pusher ep the Knight. With an Illustration. 
of Literature, Science and Art. 
% Aventure of Philip on his way through the World, With an 
Chap, XXXIX.—In which several people have their Trials. 


XL.—In which the Luck goes very. much against us. 
Smirn, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


J. GILBERT'S PARAGON BIBLE, 10s. 6d. 

Superior perior type, best morocco, gilt rims and clasp, beautifally 

illustrated with illuminated ticles (Gesigned os expressly for this book, 
Steel plates and coloured 


Bndsonse prrscnt.? mm hve 

J. GILBERT'S Se. he ooh wo readable type, well-bound 

morocco, with rim« and clasp. Beau! illustrated with steel 

and coloured maps, A ul, and attractive present, 
Either of the above books sent t-free on receipt of stamps. 

Xshiowroom for Biber, Prayers, Ch s heathen 

wroom Pray rch Serviees, Hymn Books, 

ie Albame. and Books 1 of every Aesoription, 

oft 60 arranged on bat por gs Abaper time to the pur- 

heorerl iio bo London il find here a large assortment of 


mile pat fo Gucnent, 1, 
: J. GILBERT, 18, Grecechurch -street, E.C. 


EETON’S PENNY DICTIONARY, Nos, 1 
Bip | ener ; Port-free for four stamps, Part I. on 


: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster-ro’ 


July 


D 


RESSING- CASES, TRAVELLING. BAGS, 


DESPATCH- oe, | m-cases, Jews ‘owel-cagas, MOUNTED 
and ORMOULU SUITES for the WRITING. TABLE ; and achoies 
of USEFUL ELEGANULIES, suitable for for PRESENTS, at 


HEN: bad BODRIGUEBS', 42, Ficeadilly. 


oO ) CHARGE MADEE for STAMPING PAPER 
and ENVELOPES with ARMS. CREST, or MONOGRAMS 
DRIGUES' Cream-laid Inia ENV RLOPES 44. per 100. | Cream-iaid 


+8 SOpaavns 42, Pioondilly. 


EDDING CARDS, WEDDING 

ENVELOPES, PRINTED and STAMPED in SILVER, 
with ARMS or CR latest fashion, CARD P: 
ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED and 00 Superfine CARDS PRINTED 
for 4a. 64. At HENRY RODRIGUES, 42, Piccadilly, London. 


HOTOGRAPHIO ALBUMS,—A tevistrs 


Assortme: 10s, 6d. to 10 guineas, CARTE DE VISITE 
sae ‘a the ROYAL Sg LY and ba =D 
Portrai et 
ae : ite, | on os 


CCIDENTS are UNAVOIDABLE,—Every 


one should therefore preside them, 
THE RAILWAY. PASSENG ERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
5 ACCIDENTS OF KINDS 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 
prescribed the most eminent Medical Men as the safest 
and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTBMA, COUGH, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISRASES OF THE 
SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
is incomparably waperios | to every other kind, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
non HEBEY Leg ean Bart., M.D., 
ian limary to tl jueen in Ireland, 
Lod | consider De De Jonon's haoen Cod-liver Oil to be a 
very pure Oil, not likely to create and a therapeutic agent 
of great value.” 


DR. LAWRENCE, 
Physician to H.R, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Goth 
br | Linvarahy Dr. De Jonon's Cod- ttn in preference 


that Tam recom q 
ery NDS ‘KOT A ANUP URED ‘OOMPOUND DIN WHICH oH 
THE EMFICACY OF THIS INVALUABLE MEDICINE 18 


De. pe Jonxon’s Liont-sRows Cop-Liver Or. ts gold onlyin the G 


IATERIAL half pinta, 3a, €d.; 4. O4.; quarta, On; and | 
labelled with his stamp and witout WHICH NONE CAN 
POSSIBLY aE pt J by ista and Druggista, 


SOLE COMSIGNERS ; 


Ansan, Harrorp, and Co.,77, Strand, London, W.C. 


RBENOH SHA WLS 
ta the International Exhibition, 8.W.Court and8.W. Gallery, 


ioaten of trove, splendid. specimens show 
has a few duplicates o! ene spl now on 
Ladies ane tavived to inspect enn, wyissons being importuzed to 
purchase, in the largest shawlrooms kingdom. 
Hegravings of Shawls, as ethibited, Gratis, and sen and sent free, 
Peter Robinson's, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


IL ks AT ust & 64 
japlenede hasngtty geal dren, 


3, Plai néa, and Brochés. 
aid Vicks 7 hase Fancy Silks, 


Tetenk-ctevet 


Patteros free. —PETER ROBiNson’s, 103 to 108, 
EW SUMMER DRESSES, 
Broché Grenadines, Ids, 6d. to 25a, Full Dress, 


Very Bich and El 39s, 64. to 50s. 
_ Patterns p= Bes —Pmres Tonisson's, 103 to 108, Oxtord-strest. 


damon Gola 


RENCH ORGANDIE MUSLINS, 
Sekar ammo 
_ Patterns ton eParen Bowursoy's, 108 to 108, Oxford-strest, 


48, Oxford-street, London, W. (near Nowman-stret). 

ORD’'S HALF-GUINEA JACKETS 

Fa opti toed nnay i mag In Fonts nar c 
tions, aid directions for pelf-meaaarement sent post-tree. 


Thomas Ford, 42, Oxford-street, London. 


ADIES' GUINEA JACKRTS, beautifully 
braided and ornamented. Materials: Silk, Cashmere, and Fine 
Gioth. Some rich Velvet Jackets now selling at reduced prices. 


42, Uxford-street, London, W. (near Newman-strest). 
ORD'S FASHIONS in LADIES’ MANTLES 


display the best taste and n«west designs, Superb Glacé Silk 
Mantles from 3ls 6d.; the new Grenadine Bournouses and similar 
ahapes at 21a, ; lama and other thia textures, in all colours aad 
shapes, from 10s. td. An immense variety to choose from. 


42, Oxford-street, Lo don, 


PANISH LACE BERNOUS MANTLES. 
mariage Mag these elegant and feshionable mantles from two 
No. 42, Oxford-strest, London, W. 


ORD'S WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS 

are warranted to resist many hours’ rain, A New Cloak, with 

hood and sleeves, aud large enough to cover the dress of ladies bft,6in, 
high, le prepared to show in all suitable colours, Patterns post-free. 


Ford's, 42, Oxtord-atrest, London, 


ADIES' GLACE SILK DRESSES, the 
Skirts fashionably made oe for immediate wear. Various 
styles always ready, Lllustrations of which are sent to the country 

post-free. A full and handsome Glacé Silk Skirt for 3 guiness, 


42, Oxford-atreet, London. 
RD'S FRENCH CACHMERE SHAWLS 
richly embroidered, and full size, at 14s.94.; the cheapest 
Shaw] of the kind ever offered. The same trimmed with wids lace, 
258. A large quantity, just purchased, very cheap, 


Ford's, No. 42, “Oxtord-street, London, Ww. 


PANISH LACE SHAWLS, peculiarly 
handsome Designs and of large size, Several cheap lots of 
Spanish Lace Shawls, now showing, at 15s, 6d. to 48. 


ORD’ 8 RIDING . - belt data 


ar RIDING -TROUSERS, 
Chamois Leather, with Black Cloth Feet, 2is. Kept in 
pot bo som — Measures required are, sise round and length 


to feet. 
hadron, T iS Ford, 43, Oxford-strest, London (oear Newman- ~atrest ). 


GUKs. 


.—RICH, PLAIN, STR PED, and 
CHECKED. GLA 
at 28, 6d per Dress iy 12 
weil worth cae ae attention of Fonitles, 
it free by it. 
ott thal nicil Src 1K of SILKS, 


+80! 
LUDGATE-HILL, Ec, 
Established upwards of Fifty Years. 
CC arrringe | upon awounts atove £5, 


yd DRESSES in great Variety and in 
= we, tt Mowers Desigua and Colours, from 4a, 11d. the Dress of 


® large assortment of WINDOW CURTAINS, from 6s, 11d, 


Oh WILLEY and SON, 15 and 16, L London (four 
doors from St. Paul's). 


ed SHAWLS.—R, WILLEY and SON 
now showing a large parcel of GRENADINE SHAWLS, 
at 6s. ida half the original 
Also, great Novelties in GRENADINE, MOHAIR, and trimmed 
Willey pow pi 15 and 16, -street, London. EC. 
an Ladgate 
si (four doors from Paul's). 


ere NOVELTIES for the 
SUMMER SEASON, in Silks, Drewes, Man 


Five minates’ walk from Fenchurch-street Terminus, 


[ ADigs RIDING HABITS CAUTION. a 


FORD and Co, of 10, Holles Cavendish 
Habit bakers to the Queen and the Em, ot the French, have 
odvertising in the same came. 
SHIETS. .—BOW RING and ARUNDEL Be 


| OPE NE gmc that their New Patterns in Dress an 
v Present Season are now ready.--ll, Old Bood-oeeer, 
W., and 50, Fenchurch-street, City. oe 


YDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 
alike in black 508, 


6d.—Suits, 
or separately, 
a st £219 0 
Patterns fres. 
Ludgete-hill, 


OMFORT, ELEGANCE, 1 ECONOMY, and 


the latest Parisian Style, ar i 
PATENT CROWN CRINOLINES, worn en Ar ujoee the 
Empress Eugénie, and bar a Ladies of the no Principal European Courts, 


id everywhere. 


ILLCOX and GIBBS 
SEWING-MACHINE, 
SIMPLE, COMPACT, RFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP, 
arranted to fill all the requ of 
A PERFECT FAMIL MACHINE, 
“A mechanical wonder! A necessity .”— Scientific 


WILLCOX and GIBBS’ SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 
No.1,  Ladgate-hill, corner of New Bridyve-strvet. 


PATENT SEWING- MACHINES, —W. F, 
THOMAS and original Patentees of Sowing- 
Machines continue to aw he thar unrivalied Machines, suitable tor 
every description of week of the work, which is botn 
sides alike, may be had at 66, jowgate-strect, London, 


NBIVALLED LOCK- STITCH SEWING- 
MACHINES, manufactured by the WHEELER and WILSON 
MANUPACTUMING COMPANY, with rocent im ements and 
ditions, tal Cloth der, Corder, Hemmer, &c., is 
sere universaily preferred for family and manufacturing nee, being | 
the best forevery iption of work from its simplicity, durability, | 
ease, and hy my 4 of idan work performed. It is the companion of | 
all classes, to the peasant. Exhibited at t! Tete 
fee and 


haver. In writing for an ill 
befor ward post-fre, please to state 


harrt Eomdon, 


Manufactarers Of "Foot's Patent 


JUNE 2 48, 1862, 


APPIN BROTHER<s 
ELECTROSILVER PLATERS, 
222, REGENT-STREET, NDON, 


67 and 68, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON. BRIDGE, 


Farehaners| direct from their Manufacto: 
are la, 


supply the 


Ordinary! Medium Bast 
‘Quality. Quality Quality, 
—_——_|—_—_— > 
Two dozen full-size Table Knives,|£ 6d mai c ay 
ivory han: oe oe oe 240/360 siz y 
nee a hal? donen full-sise Cheese ; | 
ives, ivory handles - . 40/1M4 6/2 
One pair regular 2107 6lou ool ¢ 
One pair extra size ditto .. « /9 8 6/012 O01 6 
One Poult ~ + /07 6/011 0: 015 & 
One Steel for ee «600 1/9 3 004050 6 49 
os |£414 6 £618 6 2916 6 


Complete Service 
Manufactory—Queen’s Outlery Works, Bhefield, 


sB10n of ARTICLES of DOMESTIC 
UTILITY.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspection of 
iis display of FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, real Silver aad 


ILLIAM 8S, BURTON'S GENERAL 
tier betas be IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
had gretie and free b: % poste It contains upwards of 500 Illus- 
trations of his inte jwock of Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, 
Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen- “FADges, 
Gaseliers, ‘Tea Trays, ;Urns and Kettles Clocks, Table 
Catlery, Baths, See wate, Turnery, irom ana Brass Bedsteads, 
Cabinet Furniture, &e., with Lists of Pricay 
and Plans of the Twenty large Showrooms at 39, Oxford- ~street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Porry’s-place; and 
1; Newman- mews, London. 


ABL and SONS’ spacious Premises ar are » fitted 
up for the display of every description of Silver Goods, 
Silver-plated Manufactures, Gold and Silver Watches, Drawing and 


Dining fine Gold cewellery, and fine Gold Chains, 
Showrooms are fF; ly arranged for each branch of business, in 
which Lefre be extensive assortment, exquisite style, and 
economy in price —Nos. Wand 18, Cornhill. 


ABLS’ £6 6a, GOLD WATCH, highly. 
finished moreaent, the style in the prevailing taste, exquisite 
orkmanship. erformance warranted. Twelve months’ trial 
allowed.—-17 and Ie Cornhill, London. 


ARLS’ £2 2s, FIN E GOLD CHAIN, newest 
style, su; ‘trun gral. , quality warranted.—17 and 18, 
iS of Patterns gratis. 


C ILVER PRESENTATION PLATE. .—SARL 
and SONS’ BOOK OF tet with 400 Engravings, gratis, 
A complete guide to purchasers.. and 18, Cornhill, London. 


DE: hana WATCH, and 
CLOCK MAKER to the pa) MAKER OF THE GREAT 


CLOCK FOR THE ovens oe OF PARLIAMENT, invites attention tothe 


pripes Bmpr elegance of design of hi ‘tensi 
Tadiee’ Gold and Deevig room room Goce a 
one ea), Sen 8 
Gentlemen's 0 


Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Gold English Lever Watches 18 


Strong Silver 5 
Gentlemen's Gold Compensation Balance W aiches . - 
- be 
Anenomica, ‘Purely ang 
Clocks, 0! n elegant assortment 
don-made Fine Gold A Guard Chains, &c. 
Dent, 61, Strand as joining Coutta’s Bank) ; ray) and 35, Royal 
; and at and Marine Compass Factory, Somerset- 
wharf, ee eeden 


ARDNERS' £2 2s. DINNER SERVICES, 
ppp me f Breakfast, Dessert, Tea, and Toilet 


: 
ss3ss tf 


Services equally nes, 33, 6d, per doz, ; Cut Decanters 
Quart) slat pair. Military and Naval Messes :upplied 
ravings tre —H. and J, Gardner, ‘pby sppointment to ate 


Majesty Ceetiahed 100 youn 453, Strand, Chi 
POONS and FORKS. —RICHARD ‘and 


aring-crom, W.0. 


andl prim, 

&@ strong coating of pure ver over ‘a nickle. The fact of 
y years’ wens Se emole yoos proof of its durability. Table ares 

and forks, 30s. and Sa. yer domes dessert, 208. and 30s.; tea, 12s, 

and 18s. O11 goods replated eal to new. Orders above £2 carriage- 


ogues, —- 350 ngravings wet-free. RICHARD aud 
fil 


JouN SLACK, 'y years. 


Das CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, 
CLOCKS.—M. F. Dent, $3, Cockapur-ntrost Charing-cross, 
‘atch, Clock, and Chronometer 
her Majesty the Queen.—33, So, COCK SEUIE RET. 
CROSS (corner of Spring gardens), London, 8.W. 


PY fae CARTER, Chronometer Maker to the 
Navy, by special appointment to the Royal Navy of 
Fortueal and the yeineipat Maritime Powers of Europe, takes leave 
‘orm his friends and the public generally, that in consequence 
tt ‘hea Old-established | business premises, situate upwards of a 
century and a helt at 207, Tooley-streot, London, being suddenly 


dppelatmant to 
CHARING- 


aired for the Chari: Kailway Company, he part! ly 
DESIRES that ALL FUTURE ORDERS may be ADDRESSED to 
him at 61, CORNHILL, London, where also may be obtained the 
various Chronom 


eters, Watobes, and Clocks left for repair at the old 
t. 


NHE WEATHER.— The NEW ‘POCKET 
BAROMETER, the sreeatocece of a watch, is the most 
accurate and elegant instrament yet invented for denoting the 

state of the atmosphere. New Portable Double Registering Ther- 
mometers, Storm and all the latest improvements in 

ical instruments. -MURRAY and HEATH, Philoso- 
phical Instrument Makers to the ) Queen 43, Plecadilly. 


B URROWS’ LANDSCAPE GLASSES, 
the Field, the Oper, and the Sox, 


BURROWS TARGET ‘taesdOr Pi for the LONG RANGES, 
BURROWS’ NEW POCKET UANOMETER for TRAVELLING, 
eas, 
Lang on application 
paar GREAT MALY CERN. 
W.; and Wales and 


Fall 
W. and J. 
Londen 1:8. Arad. 7 


%.* International pest 
A SHO’ WOASE, and Agent in atten _ 


PECTACLES.—The Patent Newly- -invented 
TINTED SPECTACLES are patronised by the majority of the 
aa ae Mya Fatmersten. .. They give extraordinary 
tive 
bir SoLomons, 39 Albemarle-strest, Plocadilly. 


HUBB'S PATENT SAFES, the most secure 
Thieves. 

HUBB’S PATE! DETECTOR LOCKS an and Le Price- 

free.—CHuns and Son 7, St. Paul's-churchyard, E- 
HE UNIVERSAL 
Ce ising 1 Foose teas iy ae by 6ft, long, Pallianse 
or t. 
and Matt ‘ reas, Poathor Pillow and Bolater, Pair of — and Pillow - 

case, Three Blankets and Athambra C: Ser 7e 

mOmnox AND HAY ARDS, 


House Furnishers, 
138, Upper- wtreet, ialingeon N. 


TBO’ BEDSTEADS, from 63 
Mattresses, 40. 6d, 
A Bedroom com 7 fara for £210. 


SIMMONS, 171 and 172, o Fontcrinemn-court-rosd, 


HE BEST HOUSE for VINEGAR, 
Pickles, Sauces, Liqueurs, and Dantzic Spruce is 2 8, Hig! 
Hoiborn.— ADAM Hit, Established 1796, A price-list by post. 


Londen: Frtatel and Pubithed of the Oates, 3 


Me Chey ot Middlesex, by 
pene Dot, , | Strand, aforesaid,—SATURDAY, 
JUNE 24, 1862, 


